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To LOED SAHDON, 

(Vicb-Pkebident oir thb Cohuiiteb op ConsciL oh BducatiokO 

■ OETIOGRAPEY AND EDUCATION. 

Mt Lord, 

Daring the past few jears the question of tte 
obstruction cansed by the irregnlarities of English SpeUiog to 
the progress of Elementary Education in this conntry, has been 
discassed by the following bodies with many oUiers : — 

Tbs Society of Arts. 

The Social Science Assocution. 

The Philolooical Socibtt of London. 

The College of Fbeceftors. 

The National Union o» Eleuentabt Teachebb. 

Makt Newspafebs and Joubkals. 

Every candid person following the coarse of these discussions, 
and considering the state of Elementary Education in Inspected 
Schools, as described in the Annaal Reports of the Education 
Department, could hardly fail to arrive at the following 
conclusions : — 

I. — The present state of Education in Public Elementary 
SchoolsM not satisfactory. The official returns show that niTiety 
per cent, of the children of the laboring population grow up into 
manhood without the ability to read and write so as to be of much 
practical use to them ; and only the quickest children, who attend 
regularly up to the age of thirteen or fourteen years, receive any 
education worthy of the name. There is no evidence to show that 
in the bulk of schools for the middle classes, for children of the 
same age, better results are produced. 



II. — The "Irregularity of our Sidling," next to irregularity 
of attendance, ia the principal cause of the backward state of 
Elementary Education. Mr. Gladstoke aajs "Tlieae are enough 
. to drive the learner mad," Lokd Malmksbdet, "No Prime 
Minister, from LoED BoTB to LoED Palmeeston, could have 
passed an examination iu Spelling aimilar to that of children 
in Public Elementary Schools," PnorBasoE Max Mdllbk, " It is 
■unteachahle." The late Bishop Thielwall, "It is a mass of 
anomalies." De. Mobell, " They occupy one-foarth of the time 
in Elementary Schools." 

in. — While English Orthography ia thus the most eccentric 
of any in Europe, England, perhaps, is the only country in 
which the system of spelling has been left to the " Chapter of 
Accidents," and where it has not been rectified by some public 
and responsible authority. 

IV. — For the first time in the history of England, it has been 
determined that every child in the country shall be educated. 
With few exceptions, all the education children of the laboring 
population will ever get must be secured hefore the age of thirteen. 
Hitherto, a fraction only of the children who attend school are 
taught to read and write to any useful purpose, though these 
subjects, with arithmetic, occupy nearly the whole of the time in 
Public Elementary Schools. The Education Act, 1870, deals with 
the education of the children of five-sixths of the population, or 
about 20,000,000 persons. 

V. — ^In countries where the orthography ia fairly consistent, 
the evidence is conclusive that the mechanical arts of reading and 
spelling are attained daring the first, or at most the second year 
of a child's attendance ; while, in English Elementary Schools, 
accurate reading and correct spelling are " rare attainments " up 
to the age of thirteen. 

VI. — It follows, therefore, that from four to five years of the 
school-life of an EngHsh child is sacrificed to the eccentricitiea of 
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spelling; and that thia representa in money valne from £2,000,000 
to £4,000,000 annually in the cost of education, 

VII. — The inference then ia inevitable, that the logical sequenca 
of the passing of the Education Act,. 1870, is a rectification of 
the orthography, which is the basis of all education ; and to pro- 
vide, as the Daily Telegraph expreased it, "A more intelligible 
gible code of symbols " for the representation of the language. 

YIII. — The question is not so mnch whether any changes at all 
should take place in the mode of spelling — for changes have 
constantly been going on from the earliest period of our language. 
The point is. Should these changes be left, as Bishop Thirlwsll 
describes it, to " ignorance and chance," which have given us " a 
mass of anomalies equally repugnant to good taste and to common 
sense;" or, should the matter bo entrusted to some nationally 
constituted tribunal, whose recommendations would command 
respect ? 

IX. — It has been suggested that the Education Department 
should move Parliament for a Royal Commission, or aorae other 
form of inquiry into this matter. That this tribunal should re- 
ceive evidence from inspectors, teachers, and others, as to the 
obstruction to education caused by our present arbitrary mode 
of spelling; and also as to the state of orthography in other 
countriea, and its bearing upon education. That all schemes for 
the improvement of the orthography should be inquired into. 
That such modifications in the orthography as were deemed de- 
sirable to introduce, should be adopted in all Government papers 
and documents. That the pupils in Public Elementary Schools 
should be examined in accordance with the modified spelling 
recommended. 

X. — ^Precedents for such a course, as regards the orthography, 
would be found in the action of several European nations ; and 
also in the action of the British G-ovemment in analagous cases. 
Time was when the Exchequer accounts were kept in the Roman 



numerals I., II., III., etc. These being foand onmbroofl and in- 
convenientj gave place to the Arabic figures 1, 2, 3, etc. The 
Gregorian Calendar was adopted in the last century in the foce 
of much ignorant and superstitious opposition, by Act of Parlia- 
ment j and at present the Government, throngh the Board of 
Trade, controla and defines the ' Code of Signals at Sea.' Why 
should not the Government define and simplify the Code of Alpha- 
betid Writing, which affects every man, woman, and child in the 
country, now that the education of the nation has been undertaken 
by the Government ? 

SI, — Who would object to such a Revision of Spelling by a 
recognised authority ? 

1. — Gertaiuly not the twenty milHous of the laboring population, 
the edncation of whose children is conteniplated. Working- 
men keenly feel the ridicule to which they are exposed by 
pedantic people when they make a slip in spelling. 

2. — Not the teachers of the schools, to whom it won1d be a far 
more E^;reeable task to teach real knowledge to the children, 
than the interminable contradictions of the present spelling. 

3. — Not the philolt^stB, who tell na that the stndy of language 
would be Rreatiy facilitated if the accepted pronnnoiation of 
every period were correctly represented by Uie spelling. 

Who, then, would object ? 

1. — Bishop Thirlwall says, "The public cling to these anomalies 
with a tenacity proportioned to their - absurdity, and are 
jealons of all encroachment on ground connected by 
prescription to the free play of blind caprice." 

2, — The etymologist is entirely out of court with his objection, 
when it is clearly shown that in scores — if not hundreds — 
of instances, the present spelling shows a /(Use derivation, 
while the amended spelling wonid show a mors twe 
derivation, as in the following words : — Parliament, 
sovereign, foreign, could, haughty, delight, debt, doubt, whole, 
island, tongue, ghost, lamb, chief, guard, synagogue, head, 
believe, pleasant, measure, fruit, etc., etc, 

3. — It would be as unreasonable to ask the Government to insist 
upon <^e continuance of the present spelling in schools, 
after such inquiry as has been indicated, as it would have 
been to ask the Admiralty to continue the " wooden walls," 
when iron-clads had become a necessity, or the war office to 
the old flint and steel musket. 



XII. — Shakepere, Milton, and Spenser, wrote tung, ywng, plow, 
forein, ake, doo, dore,frend, lim, etc., for tongue, young, ploxtgh, 
foreign, ache, do, friend, limb, etc. A learner would naiv/raUy 
spell these, and Itondreds of other words, aa Sliakspere and 
Milton did. Common sense and philology agree in saying that 
Shakspere and the child are alike right. Conventional pedantry 
insists that we mnst follow usage in spelling snch words, which 
being interpreted, means — we are to compel all children in onr 
elementary schools to repeat the blunders of. printer.!, and 
perpetuate false and fanciful etymologies, 

Xlil. — In conclusion, I would only observe that, for nearly 
thirty years I was master of large Public Elementary Schools, 
under the Inspection of the Committee of Council on Education. 

During the whole of this period I had a painful and growing 
impression of the meagre results produced in our Elementary 
Schools ; more especially as regards the very small proportion 
of children turned out of these schools with the ability to read, 
write, and spell, to any useful purpose. 

Having observed the ease with which children learnt to read 
the Welsh language in Sunday Schools, I came to the conclusion 
that the chief cause of the backward state of education in English 
Elementary Schools was the irregularity of English orthography. 
This conviction was confirmed by accounts received from natives, 
and others, of Italy, Germany, Spain, Holland, and other countries, 
as to the comparative ease with which children were taught to 
read in those countries, owing to the more consistent character 
of their orthography. To me, therefore, the wonder has been, 
not that men like Dr. Morell, Mr. Byrne, and Mr. Meiklejohn, 
have spoken so strongly on this question, but that the whole staff 
of the Inspectorate, and the Principals and Tutors iu our Training 
Colleges have not bited up their voices against this great abuse. 

It is possible that some may ridicule the presumption of one in 
the humble position of an Elementary Schoolmaster attempting 
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to deal witb so difficult a problem. My answer is — " I have 
believed, therefore have I spoken ;" and I feel persuaded that 
your Lordship will be disposed to regard this humble effort as an 
honest endeavour to promote the great cause of educationj which 
is also your object and desire in the important position you 
occupy in relation to Public Elementary Education. 

No one can be so conscious as myself of my inability to do 
justice to this delicate and difficult question. My object, however, 
will be attained if my imperfect effort should, in any degree, 
contribute to some such result as that described by Mr. Gladstone 
in the following eloquent extract : — 

"Many a seed has sunk into the soil and lain inorganic for a 
time, waiting the shower and the sun. But at some instant, 
under some combination of causes too subtle and too com- 
prehensive for human analysis, the dormant instincts begin to 
move, and though at first blindly groping their way underground, 
they gather themselves by degrees into masses, and these masses 
again onite in a larger mass, until at length they are such that 
in their collision they shall shake the world. Happy indeed is he 
who shall be found prepared in that day, and happy the humblest 
of men, who, with sincere intent, shall have contributed in the 
very least degree towards such a preparation." 



E. JONES. 



8S, NnraiuD BoiJ>, 

LiTBBPOot., Btrt., 1876. 
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INSPECTED SCHOOLS A FAILURE. 
The Eduoatioh Bws Book. 

K'ot many people read Bine Books ; bnt if the Official B«tnniB 
of the Education Department have any value — if figures mean 
anything — the following statements are enough to mske every 
Englishman blush, and to cause every &iend of education to 
exclaim, "What can be the cause of the tmeatisfaotory state of 
things here revealed?" 

In the Report of the Committee of Gonncil on Education for 
1873, it is stated that there are in England and Wales 4,600,000 
children (aay four mUliona and a half) of the working population 
between the ages of three and thirteen who may be expected to 
attend Public Elementary Schools. 

If these numbers are distributed over the ten years of school 
age, making allowance for a diminished number for the higher 
ages, we shall have about 400,000 children between the ages of 
twelve and thirteen. In every succeeding year, therefore, this 
number (httle short of half a-miUion of young people of both 
sexes) pass beyond the school age and enter npon the age for 
labor. How many of this number are receiving the elements of 
learning in Public Elementary Schools under the control of the 
Education Department? 

The same report tells us that in the Sixth Standard, which 
requires the pupil " to read with fluency, ease and expression," 
and "to write a short theme or letter, or an easy paraphrase," 
15,686 were presented last year in all the schools in the country. x\ 
Of these, 14,573 passed in reading; 11,842 in writing, which 
includes spelling. In Standard V., ^e passes were 37,720 in read- 
ing ; 33,783 in writing. In Standard IV., reading passes 68,962 ; 
writing, 58,963. Standard V. requires the reading and spelling 
correctly, from dictation, of a short passive fi;om a newspaper. 
Standard IV., the same from a school book. 

This gives the discouraging result of one child in thirty who 
grow up taught up to the sixth standard ; one in ten to the fifth, 
and one in six up to the fourth Standard. 

In the " Specific Subjects," the report states that 66,000 passed 
examinations in geography, grammar, history, or some other ad- 
vanced subject. So that about one in eight only of the children 
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growing up bxq taught so a3 to satisfy the Inspector in any snbjeot 
beyond the three elements of reading, writing, and arithmetio. 

In other words, ninety-six out of every hnndred of the children 
in England and Wales pass beyond the school age with an edu- 
cation whioh stops short of the ability to read a newspaper with 
intelligence, and to write, i. e., to spell With accuracy. Ninety ont 
ot every hnndred fail to reach the next standard below ; that is, 
to read a piece of poetry and to spell the same; and to read a 
passage from an advanced school book, eighty ont of every hnn- 
dred of the children are nnable to reach. 

Again, eighiy-jwe ont of every hundred ot the children growing 
np, pass beyond the school age without any instrnction that will 
bear the test of examination in advance of the three R's. 

The above gives the result of a comparison of the total num- 
ber of children in the country, of the working popnlation, vrith 
the number who have reached the various standards of examination 
in inspected schools. 

Now, half of the total number of children in the countiy are 
not foand on the registers of inspected schools at all, for the 
number on the Begisters given in the Report of the Education 
Department above alluded to is 2,218,S98, or very nearly half of 
the total number of school age.. 

K we compare the number on the registers of inspected schools 
with the number who pass the various standards as before, and 
estimate that about 200,000 of the children on the books leave 
school annaally, the result will be that of every hundred of such 
children on the books, ninety leave school vrithout reaching the 
sixth standard ; eighty leave school without reaching the fifth stan- 
dard, and sixty leave without reaching the fourth standard. 

The number out of every hundred who leave school withoat 
showing any knowledge that will bear the test of inspection of any 
subjects beyond reading, writing, and arithmetic, is seventy. 

These figures reveal a state of things so startling, that the in- 
quiry naturally snggests itself: Is there not some mistake as to 
these numbers? Unfortunately there is no escaping the conclu- 
sion arrived at fi^om carefully collected data, by the Education 
Department and the Registrar- Creneral ; and common observation 
goes far to confirm the impression of the dense ignorance which 
prevails among the masses of the people, notwithstanding all the 
efforts made in past years to promote popular education. 

These figures show the magnitude of the task laid out for the 
nation by the passing of the Education Act, 1870, and of the 
work which lies before school boards throngbout the country. 



II 

Quality of the Education given en Inspected Schools. 

If we turn &om the qaantity of education (if sach an expres- 
Bion is allowable), as expresBed by the foregoing numbers, to 
the quality of the edacation given, as described by Her Majesty's 
Inspectors, we shall find the state of things still mote nnsatij- 
&ctory, as will be seen from the following extracts. 

READiKa WITH Intelligence and Expbession. 

The following extracts &om the reports of the Inspectors of 
Schools for 1873-4, will show how far reading with intelligmce 
and expression is attained in inspected schools. 

Mr. Coward, Warrington, (p. 89), says, "I am obliged to say 
that the quality of the passes in reading does not eqnal the 
quantity ; for, as a rule, I mnst confess that I have been hitherto 
almost forced to accept only a very duU mechanical reading as 
satisfjing the actoal requirements for a pass. Had I insiBted 
upon bright, distinct utterance, proper emphasis, and modulation 
of voice, a due regard of stops, and an intelligent comprehension 
of the subject matter, as tested by facility in answering questions, 
the failures in this subject would have been wholesale." 

Mr, Fbasbr, Wilts, (p. 100). " The reading still continues to 
be very onintelligent and without expression. The children are 
aUe to pass ; that is, to read the words of the passage, but appear 
to attach very little meaning to it, unless it should belong to one 
of their own reading-books." 

Mr. MoNCRiEFF, Kent, etc. (p. 122). "Of the three points in 
good reading — accuracy, intelligence, expression — the first is fairly 
attained, the second tolerably, the third (for the most part) not at 
aU." 

Dr. MoRELL, London, who has given special attention for many 
years to this subject of reading {p. 134), says, " With regard to 
the other element in reading, that of expression, I have no good 
account at all to give. The schools in which I have found it 
really well taught can easily be counted on my fingers; and in 
the great majority of schools it is hopelessly defecUve." 

Mr. Oakley's, Durham. "I have to report, like most of my 
colleagues, that the passes in reading are many in namber; but 
there is, nevertheless, a great want of expression and intelligence; 
in all but the highest standards it means word or rote reading 
only." 

Mr. AsLARD, Inspecting Assistant to Mr. Sewell, Notts and 
Lincoln. "At present, except in rare cases, the reading cannot 
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Thb Teachinq op Hiqhbb Subjects. 

The fact fctat only £11,000 waa paid for the teaching of higher 
subjects in Government Inspected Schools, according to the last 
retarns, out of the total grant of £1,100,000 voted for education, 
is not encouraging. One per cent, only paid for teaching 
anything beyond the Three fi's ! Only 50^000 chCdren in public 
elementary achools showed any knowledge of grammar, 
geography, history, or any other subject in advance of reading, 
spelling and arithmetic — or about one in eight of the children who 
pass year by year beyond the school age. Nearly 90 per cent, of 
the population are absorbed into the seething mass of ignorance 
and swell ita bulk, with the ability of merely reading and spelling 
with painful effort, their minds a blank ! 

Sir John Lubbock and others, from time to time, in Parliament 
and elsewhere, call attention to the importance of more intellectual 
teaching in the achools. All admit the importance of the higher - 
subjects, but the ready answer of the department is — " We are 
striving hard to teach the children in our schools the bare 
elements of learning, and the result is, as our returns show, that 
our efforts are only very partially successful with reading, 
spelling and arithmetic, and we ape bound to teach these elements 
first." la it not surpriaing that gentlemen like Sir John Lubbock, 
Professor Hnxley, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Mr. Diion, Mr. Mundella, 
and others, who advocate higher teaching, do not see where the 
hitch is T All the teachers and most of the inspectors will 
tdl these gentlemen that we are at a dead lock in the achools, 
' principally from one obstruction which blocks the way. Are 
these gentlemen afraid of the ridicule and banter which would 
be incurred by the advocacy of speUing reform, a subject which 
it is the fashion at present to pooh-pooh and ridicule ? 

Here is an extensive department of tho Government distributing 
in grants in aid of education ^1,172,786 in 1873 of public money, 
in addition to which we have £2,166,04t> from voluntary contri- 
bntions, school fees and local rates, making a total expenditure 
for education of nearly three-and-a-lmlf millions per annum. On 
the registers of inspected schools there were 2,218,598, these were 
taught by 43,464 masters, mistresses, assistants, and pupil 
teachers, and in the supervision and inspection of the work of 
these teachers about 80 principal and 60 assistant inspectors were 



In examining the report of the Education Department, the 
following items should be noticed :— 

The total amount of the grant paid upon examination in 
i-eading, writing {with spelling), arithmetic, and extra s ' ' 
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was £370,000; for extra or apecific subjecta bhe grant was £11,500, 
or ju8t three per cent, of the whole amount, showing that the 
bulk of the money and the labour in elementary schools are devoted 
to the teaching of the three B's, and that a mere fraction of the 
whole machinery ia applied to teaching anything beyond these 



Again, comparing the number of teachers — inclnding pupil 
teachers — employed, with the nrnnber of children who " pass " in 
the upper standards, we have for Standard VI, passing in reading 
14,573, or one pupil for every three teachers engaged. In 
Standard T we find 33,783 passing in reading, or less than one 
pupil for every teacher, and for Standard IV 58,963 passing in 
reading, or a little more than one pnpil for each teacher. 

In specific aubjecta, i.e. in any subject beyond reading, v^riting 
and arithmetic, that is to say, in grammar, geography, history, 
etc., 55,941 passed, or a little more than one pnpil for every 
teacher employed. Well may Lord Sandon and the Dnke of 
Eichmond deplore this unsatisfactory state of things — as their 
predecessors have done for the past 25 years — -and the inspectors 
may well express their dissatisfaction with the result of so much 
labor and cost. Ia this, then, a case for inquiry as to the canae 
of the backward state of edacation in our schools ? 



" For every evil nndsr the r 
There ia a, remedy or there 
If there is one try to find 
If there's not one never m: 



There ia another view of this matter. — In carrying out the 
provisions of the Education Act, 1870, there are already indica- 
tions that considerable strain will be experienced in some directions. 
It will not be an easy matter to prevail upon all parents, in all 
parts of the country, to keep thfeir children continuously at school 
up to the age of thirteen. 

With the pauper class and those on the verge of pauperism, 
it will often be a hard struggle whether the claims of the mind 
should have precedence of the claims of the body. 

Can it be said honestly to the working-man and to the pauper 
widow, that the education provided at public elementary schools, 
as described in the official reports of the Government, is really 
worth the great sacrifice they are called upon to make to 
procure it? 

Cost op Bddcation. 

In 'estimating the progress of education the question of coat 
will form an important element in the calculation. 

In the debate upon Mr. Dixon'a Bill for Universal School 

^ 8l^- 
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Boards in the House of Commonsj June 9th, 1875, Lord Sandon 
said — " He could not shut his eyes to the fact that there was aa 
nneasj feeling about the burden of the rates." 

Before the establishment of school boards with power to draw 
apon the local rates, the average cost of educating each child per 
anoam in voluntary schools, from every source, was about thirty 
ahiUinga, without including rent or interest upon school building 
funds. 

Under the school board system there is every indication that 
the cost per child, including interest and redemption fund for 
school buildings, will approximate if it does not exceed, double the 
former rate, or £3 per child per annum. Even this amount 
would be considered low compared with the terms in middle-class 
schools for children of the same age as those attending public 
elementary schools, and where the results possibly would not 
always be much superior to those attained in inspected schools, 
tried by Similar tests — age for age and attendance for attendance. 
Including ofGcers' expenses, etc., the cost per child in the London 
board schools is said to be in 1874 forty-one shillings. 

If by any means the whole of the four million children of the 
laboring population can be induced to attend school regularly for 
the ten years, from three to thirteen, the total cost of educating 
these at the rate of £3 each per annum will be ^£12,000,000. If all 
this expense were thrown on the rates it would amount in 
Liverpool to a rate of three shillings in the pound on the poor 
rate assessment. If distributed equally between the imperial 
treasury, local taxation and school fees, as at present, the amount 
of the education grant would be £4,000,000 annually from 
Government, one shilling in the pound from local rates, and 
about sixpence a week for every child in school fees. 

It could no doubt be clearly demonstrated by the friends of 
education who look ahead, that all this money, and more if required, 
would be well spent in raising up an educated population, but if 
with improved instruments, better results can be produced, with 
less labor and cost, why not adopt better instruments ? 

What is expected peom Bducatioh. 
By means of education it is expected that the prevailing 
intemperance, crime, violence, and pauperism are to be cured or 
at least diminished; our manufacturing superiority is to be 
maintained by the improved skill, tact and apphcation which 
education is to supply to our ari>izaa classes; and it is urged 
that even the art of war is becoming more and more an a&ir 
of science and education than of mere brute force. Education 
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then anderlies these vital conditiona of our nationaJ existence and 
prosperity, whether b& regards the improved morality, comfort 
and happiness of the masses of the people, the national defence, 
and the skill with which our manufactures are produced. 

The Right Honorable W. B. Forater, author of the Educational 
Act, 1870, says — "We are upon our trial to maintain our 
commercial supremacy. We have competitors in other parts of the 
world, and they will heat us in that competition of industry and 
energy if our working people are to be overweighted by the 
better culture of their populations." 

Ciin anyone, looking fairly at the state of education described 
by the department responsible for this question, in their report, 
entertain &e hope that the objects above described will be attained 
by the kind of education at present supplied in our inspected 
schools ? Education, to have any material influence upon the 
masses of the nation, must at least provide for the ability to take 
up with some degree of intelligence the moaning from books and 
newspapers. No education which stops short of this, it is evident, 
will accomplish the objects aimed at. 

We have seen how far, according to the reports of the inspectors 
of schools, this power of reading with intelligence is attained in the 
schools connected with tho education department, with regard 
to the children who do attend those schools with some degree of 
regularity. There can be no question but that the inspected 
schools are infinitely superior to the whole run of seminaries and 
institutes for young ladies, and what are called adventure schools ; 
therefore, if, as regards the former, " the light which is in you is 
darkness, how great is that darkness ! " 

A Ca8B poe Inquiey. 

If our armies were beaten in battle, if onr ships were defeated 
at sea,' would there not immediately be an inquiry set on foot to 
ascertain the cause of so great a calamity? Shnnld it be discovered 
that the defeat was occasioned by the defective character of the 
weapons or instruments used in the" conflict, should we not at 
once, as a measure indispensable to our national safety, adopt such 
improved weapons and armaments as would tend to recover our 
lost position ? What would be said of the men or class of men 
who, when the Snider and Martini riiies were proposed as 
improved weapons of war, instead of the old musket, should say — 
" No, the old musket has done glorions service in many a conflict in 
the Peninsula and especially at Waterloo, therefore let us not have 
any newfangled notions, let us stick to old Bessie. Are you wiser 
than Wellington ? The ' wooden walls' of old England must never 
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m ve place to sncli ianovationa as iron-clads and tnrret-sliips." 
Would not men who spoke in tMs manner be considered either r3 
fit candidates for a lunatic asylum, or as traitors to their country 
wishing to play into the hands of the enemy ? And yet we 
are told that the education of the people is indispensable to the 
national welfare. Our position among other nations cannot be 
maintained with an ignorant population. Drnnkenness, crime and 
pauperism are to be put down by education, and we are educating 
about one in ten of our labouring population up to the point of 
reading a passage trom the newspapers with a slight appreciation 
of the meaning 1 

What uiqht be donb. 

With a tolerably consistent alphabet a revolution would at once 
be efrect«d in elementary education in England. 

If symbol and sound ran in parallel lines, the change produced 
in educational processes and results would be not less astonishing 
than the change brought about in locomotion by tie introduction 
of railways and steam-engines, or by the electric telegraph in 
the transmission of intelligence. 

If English spelling were as i-egulap as Italian, Spanish, German, 
modern Dutch orWelsh, the mechanical arts of reading and spelling 
would be acquired with ease in the period of infancy, children 
of ordinary intelligence, commencing their school attendance at 
six years of age, would, at the most, be able to read with fluency 
and ease, and spell with accuracy by the age of eight. 

This is no matter of speculation or experiment, but a matter 
of common observation, if the proof is sought for. In Spain, it is 
said, that though no special efforts are made to spread education, or 
to teach reading, it ia such an easy affair that nearly everyone can 
read the newspapers ; very much the same is said of the Italians. 
In the German schools, mere mechanical reading and spelling 
give little trouble, and most of the time and efforts of the 
teachers are devoted to teaching the children an intelligent com- 
prehension of what they read; while in our schools the very reverse ia 
the case, moat of the time being necessarily given to the mechanical, 
and the fragments that remain to cultivate the intelligence of the 
children. Need we seek for any other cause for the dull mechanical 
reading of which the inspectors complain ? 

The Welsh language (notwithstanding the jokes of Punch as 
to its unpronounceable names) is, perhaps, the most consistently 
phonetic of any language in modern Europe. What is the result ? 
In the Welsh-speaking portions of the Principality, where Sunday 

' .— v^k 
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schools prevail, it is the exception to find any adult person unable 
to read "his native tongue. This is brought about by the agency 
of the Sunday achool.alone, where reading ia taught by voluntary 
teachers for about an hour or so in the week. In these Welsh 
schools, when the alphabet has once been learnt, that ia to say, 
when the learner has been taught to associate the symbol with 
the sound, the work of teaching reading is virtually at an end, and 
this is accomplished in the earlier years of the child's attendauce, 
and the subsequent years are devoted to explain the subject -matter 
of the lesson. Can there be any connection traced between this 
fact and another fact concerning Wales, that is, the comparative 
absence of crime in many of the counties of the Principality ? 
Education, we are told, tends to diminish crime ; the first steps 
in education is to read with intelligence, — the inference is plain. 

It is impossible that a person acquainted with the process of 
teaching reading in English only, can fully estimate the immense 
obstruction to learning — the stunting efiect upon the intellect of 
the pupil — caused by the anomalies of English spelling ; hence it is 
that those who are familiar with the elementary teaching of other 
languages are usually most urgent for English spelling reform. To 
put the matter plainly, while in English schools the mechanical art 
of reading and spelling up to a certain period of school attendance 
is the primary and principal aim of the teachers, and intelligence 
is subordinate to ^is, in the languages of our neighbors the 
very reverse is the case. 

With an improved orthography, then, children in English 
schools would overcome the mechanical art of reading by the age 
of eight. It would be easy to dilate upon the many useful and 
necessai^ subjects that might be taught in the remainder of the 
children's stay at school, that is, up to the age of thirteen. 
This, then, would be equivalent to the saving of five years of the 
best period of a child's life at school, during which time the 
mind might be formed and a vast amount of useful knowledge 
imparted, which are now wasted upon the dry husks of an effete 
orthography. 

The case is so plain that it requires no evidence to support it. 
The problem is, given forty symbols or characters or letters, 
representing consistently the same number of sounds, the learner 
has to be taught to associate each symbol with each sound, so 
that the one should always suggest the other, and then to combine 
these individual sounds or letters into words. No matter what 
the system of symbols may be, if used consistently, the work may 
be accomplished on any system in a limited time, one year being 
ample for even young children. 
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Varions experiments -with the Phonetic system prove this, but 
the same would apply to any system of symbols, as we find to be 
the case in Germazr, Italian, Spanish and SV^elsh. In German and 
Welsh the alphabet is supplemented by " digraphs," or two letters 
combined to express one sound, as in German ie, ei, ai, au, 
ewj and in Welsh, ch, dd, ff, ng, II, th, this expedient being resorted 
to as more convenient than new letters. 

The Kikdbb-oabtkn Systsm. 

In one of the educational periodicals the other day, it was 
reported that the teaching of the Einder-garten system in one school 
would have to be given up, because, although the intellectual 
development of children of tender age under that s^tem was 
manifest, the time taken up in teaching the various exercises of 
the Kinder-garten interfered with the children passing the 
standard examinatioDS. Now, with a simplified mode of spelling, 
the infants might learn the Kinder-garten, learn reading and 
spelling, with a great many other useful things, pleasurably and 
with ease, by the age of seven or eight at most. After the age 
of eight mechanical reading and spelling need give no trouble. 
After deducting for religious teaching, registry, etc., the time for 
secular instruction in every week may be pat down at twenty 
hours. To arithmetic five hours would be given, as now; to 
exercise in reading, with expression and intelligence, explaining 
the subject matter and allusions of the lesson, five hoars 
per week; for grammar, composition, geography, history, and 
science, five hours per week; the remaining five hours per week 
would be devoted to music, drawing, drill, bathing, sewing, etc. 
There is no reason why the bnlk of children in good schools, 
with an honr a week's training, could not be taught to sing from 
notes — commencing at eight — by the age of twelve, either on the 
tonic-Botfa or the old notation. Drawing, in all its grades — 
free-hand, geometrical, model and perspective — most children could 
have a good notion of in the same time. 
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TESTIMONIES AS TO THE DIFFICULTIES 
OF ENGLISH SPELLING. 



Db. Mobell. 
In the report of the Committee of Council on Education for 
1870-71, Dr. Morell writes on the subject of reading as 
follows ; — " In looking over the reports of the different inspectors 
for the last two or three years, there is nothing which they 
more unanimonsly concur in than the imperfect character of the 
reading generally fonnd in our ordinary schools. The question 
therefore cornea for ns to consider, Why is this the case? 
Does it depend on the intrinsic difSculty of the art of reading 
itself? or does it depend on oar mode of inspection and the 
habit engendered by it of keeping all the year to one reading 
book and one set of lessons ? or are there other causes at work 
which we do not yet fully understand? I am inclined to think 
that the main difSculty of reading English arises from the 
intrinsic irregvlarity of the English language in regard to its 

Eironnnciation of the letters. A child is taught the powers of the 
etters first of all, and, as soon as it is set to read words, 
naturally expects to find this teaching Terified. In place of this 
it is wholly set at nought before he gets through the very first 
page of bis reading book. Henceforth a confusion of ideas begins 
to set in respecting the powers of the letters, which is very 
slowly and painfully cleitred up by chance, habit, or experience. 
His capacity to know words when be sees them in print is 
gained by an immense series of tentative cfiTorts, until by sheer 
dint of memory be oan tell them as soon as they turn up in 
bis book." 

In his "Manual of Spelling," Dr. Morell says: — "It appears 
that, out of 1,972 failures in the Civil Service examinations, 1,866 
candidates were plucked for spelling. That is, eighteen ont of 
every nineteen who failed, faQed in spelling." He continues, "It 
is certain the ear is no guide in the spelling of English — rather 
the reverse — and that it is almost necessary to form a personal 
acquaintance with each individual word. It would, in fact, require 
a study of Latin, French, and Anglo-Saxon to enable a person 
to spell with faultless accuracy; but this, in most cases, is 
impossible." 
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R«y. J. Rice Byrne, Her Majesty's School Inspector, 
in the report for 1868, says : — 

" The difBcultieB to be overcome in teaching spelling can 
scarcely be overrated. Most of them are inseparable, from the 
very nature of English spelling as at present in nee. Any 
suggestion, therefore, should he welcomed which would have for 
its object to permanently Kghten the labors of the school teacher, 
and clear away one of the most serious impedimeuts to the 
acqaidtion of elementary learning." 

J. M. D. MSIKLBJOSN, M.A. 

"As things are at present, the Crerman child learns to read in 
as many months as the Enghsh child needs years. This resnlt 
is nsndly set down to the superior methods of the German 
schools, and the superior capacity of the German child ; 
but, by far the larger portion of it is due to the very different 
nature of the notations of the two languages." 

T. Buckley Smith, Esq., Principal of the People's College, 

Nottingham. 

" I have long been convinced of the imperative necessity of 
some movement in the direction proposed." 

Rev. Geo. Elliott, B.A., The Elms, Clapham. 

" From a long experience as a master, I strongly feel the need 
of a reform of the English alphabet and orthography, both for 
saving the labour of the teacher and the time and perplexity of 
the pupil. To foreign pupils our orthography is not only a 
great stumbling-block to their progress, but really an object of 
ridicule for its anomalies." 



Rev. Jos. Foxlby, M.A., The Vicarage, Market Weighton, 

"I quite hope to see a reasonable alphabet hung up in my 
parish schools, where I have long grieved to sea generation after 
generation of children wearily drudging at an elaborate method 
of becoming puzzle-headed, instead of learning easily and 
pleasantly both to read and to reason. No wonder that the 
English are such bogglers in abstract thought, when their very 
first introdnetion to hard thinking is a practical system of 
nnlogic." 



J. B. Lanqlei, Esq., L.L.D., &o. 

"I have Been for years the mentiii anfferings which children 
endure from the absurd inconsistencies of our alphabet and 
spelling. There is a demoralisation in the fact that you tell a 
child at one moment that a sign means one thing, and presently 
afterwards solemnly declare it means another. The irritation 
produced, both to teacher and pupil, is incalculable ; and I wish 
that spelling reform could speedily become law." 

Ret. S. S. G-beatheed, M.A., Corringkam, Stanford-le-Hope. 

" I continue to believe that a reformed spelling is an instrument 
much needed for the work of primary education, to say nothing 
of other advantages. There is more hope now of the subject 
receiving due attention than there was twenty years ago." 

David Bailbs, Esq., Bilston. 

"1 find, from ten years' experience in teaching, that the 
present alphabet and spelling are always a great hindrance, and 
in some eases an ineurmoontable obstacle in the way of education. 
I had arrived at this conclnsion before becoming a teacher, and 
practical teaching has confirmed me in it." 

John Rasob, Mortimer School, Reading. 

" I have always understood the difGculties of learning to read ; 
and seeing how easily the dilficulties might be overcome, my 
wonder is that we submit as we do to the present clumsy way." 

Fbofbssob Max MiiLLBB, of Oxford, in lectures on the 
Science of Language, says . — 
"I feel convinced of the truth and reasonableness of the 
principles on which the spelling reform rests ; and as the innate 
regard for truth and reason, however dormant or timid at times, 
has always proved irresistible in the end, enabling men to part 
with all they hold most dear and sacred, whether com laws, or 
Stuart dynasties, or papal legates, or heathen idols, I doubt not 
that the effete and corrupt orthography will follow in their train. 
Nations have before now changed their numerical figures, their 
letters, their chronology, their weights and measures; and it 
requires no prophetic power to perceive that what is at present 
pooh-poohed by the many, will make its way in the end. One 



argament which might be supposed to weigh with the student of 
language, namely, the obscamtion of the etymological structure 
of worda, I cannot consider very formidable. The pronunciation 
of langnages changes according to fixed laws ; the speUing is 
changed in the most arbitrary manner; so that if our spelling 
followed the pronunciation of words, it wonld in re&litj be a 
greater help to the critical student of language than the present 
uncertain and unscientific mode of writing." 

Db. E. G. Latham, in his recently publUhed work, 
"A Defence of Phonetic Spelling." 
" In learning to read, every unnecessary obstacle is so much 
waste : and that the English language abounds and overflows 
with mischievous obstacles of this kind, is a point upon which 
it may confidently be said that every competent judge has 
pronounced a verdict. There is waste throughout— injurious 
waste, unnecessary waste, remediable waste — waste which those 
whom it moat injures will be soon constrained to investigate, to 
condemn, and to abate. . . . The mere theoretical objections 
to a change are a trifle. ' The lion in the way ' is the existing 
system, and those who should assail it are those whom it most 
affects— the million, the masses, or whatever else they may be 
called ; the thousands of the present, the tens of thousands of 
the rising generation ; those to whom time and money are of 
importance, and that to such an extont that even a boon like 
primary education may be purchased too dearly. It is these 
who are, or ought to be, most in earnest in favour of a change; 
and there is far more danger in their apathy than in the 
opposition of the learned." 

Peof. Marsh, President American Philological Society. 

"It 18 no use to try to characterize with fitting epithets the 
monstrous spelling of the English language. . . . The time 
lost by it is a ktrge part of the whole school-time of the mass 
of men. . . . Count the hours which each man wastes at 
school in learning to read and spell, the hours spent through 
life in keeping up and perfecting uis knowledge of speUing, in 
consulting dictionaries — a work that never ends — the hours that 
we spend in writing silent letters ; and multiply this time by the 
number of persons who speak English, and we shall have a total 
of millions of years wasted by each generation. The cost of 
printing the silent letters of the English language is to be 
counted by millions of dollars for each generation." 



Thf following observations on English Orthography occur in 
an appendix to the report of the Rev. J. R. Btene, Her 
Majesty's Inspector of Schools, in the report of the Committee of 
Councilfor 1868, The writer is Rusbell MaetineaDjEsq,, M. A. 

"How spelling can be tanght at all in elementary schools is 
a constant wonder to me. There is not a single rule which a 
teacher can lay down which has not almoat aa many exceptiosa 
as examples. Thus : — " Final e lengthens the preceding vowel, 
ae in make, bite ;" hut then what of love, glove, tongue ? 
" Q before e or i is Bounded like j, as in gentle, gin ," bnt gig, 
gild, get protest. " Gh after an and ou is sounded like /, as 
laugh, coi^h, rough;'' but what of haughty, plough, bovgh? 
And, worst of all, what can the teacher make of the doable 
vowels ea in each, bread, great ; ai in Jtail, against : au in 
fault, haunch, laugh ; ou in sound, wound, soul ; ow in blow, 
trowel; ew in yew, shew; ei in receive, reign; ie in Jield, 
tie, friend ? Or, approaching the subject from the other side, 
the following vowel soonds have a plurality of modes of 
expression, between which the luckless pupil has to choose : — 
a in ale, a, ai, ay, ea ; e in eel, e, ee, ea, ei, ie; e in ell, e, 
ea, ai; i in idle, i, ie, ei; o in old, o, oe, ou, ow, ew, oa ; 
u in cue, u, ue, ew\ ou in pound, ou, ow ; au in fault, a, au, aw. 
Thus, whether the pupil has to utter the written words or to 
write the nttered ones, in either case he has so many possibilities 
before him, that it can only be hy mere chance if he hits on 
the correct answer ; and it is through such guess-work, which 
cannot be dignified -with the name of discipline at all, that he 
makes his entrance into the world of letters and science, where 
everything ought to be ordered according to system and intelligence. 
I am not speaking too strongly in saying that our want of 
systematic orthography has reduced the advantage of alphabetic 
icriting to a minimum, and makes correct spelling virtually 
impossible. No one can be sure that he always spells rightly. 
The fact that lexicographers who have devoted tiieir lives to the 
fltndy of this very subject -differ among themselves in two or 
three Ihonsand words, proves this. And in many cases one who 
doubts is wiser than one who knows of no misgiving. Two 
modes of spelling have very commonly about equal claims, and 
will therefore be both used, until some authority or else some 
chance causes the one to gain and the ottier to lose popularity. 
How speUing can under the- circumstances be made a subject of 
examination by inspectors of education, I am at a loss to 
understand. A child may surely without blame write beef as 
befe, heaf, bief, beif, beaff, etc., since all these combinations 



might be uaed to convey the eoimd. When our primary 
education is becoming one of the great questions of the day, this 
question of orthography must assnme a higher importance than 
it has ever had hitherto. When it is important to edncate the 
mind, it is cruel to force it first to learn the dictionary through, 
to know how to spell each word separately. When the mind is 
being introduced into a realm of exactitude, order, and principle, 
the spectacle of pure chaos in language cannot be edifying, but 
rather demoi'alising. 

" This is not too strong language, in my opinion. The discovery 
that there is disorder where order was intended to be — that what 
claimed to posaesa power is really impotent, and in general that 
an agency of power of any sort is wanting in that veiy power 
and is a sham^this shakes all the faith that is in us, and 
makes 'us doubt all honesty and reality. So in orthography, 
each letter ia formed for one special purpose, to express one 
sound ; but no sooner have we mastered that fact than we find 
it silent, or representing another sound for which another letter 
is provided, and we are told by our teacher simply that the 
word is irregular —miiiont rule; in other words, that the rule 
given is no rule at all. What can the child think but that such 
mles are not worth learning, that there is no real principle in 
spelling ? 

"But I have heai-d it said that the children do not learn 
principles, but separate instances ; or that they learn apeDing as ■ 
they leai-n to speak, picking up each word as it is wanted; and 
that therefore irregularity signifies but little to them. But 
between leai'ning to speak and to read ia inteiposed a period of 
no long duration if measured by months or years, bat vast if 
measured by mental development. The child learns to, speak 
when it has no use for speech but to express the simplest 
cravings of nature, and before the reason appears to exist even 
in embryo. The child who learns to read is a being rational, 
capable of exeiiion, sensitive to praise and blame, and with some 
feelings of right and wrong. And these quahties are required 
for leaiTiing to read. If not, why not teach it at the earlier age ? 
We see, then, that reason is required for learning to read ; and 
therefore that reading is learned differently from speaking. As 
to the other objection, do not children learn principles ? Ask 
the child who knows the e in he, but not the ea of similar 
sound, to spell tea ; will he not write te 1 Does the child not 
form words on principleB, such aa mouses, sheeps, gooses, on 
the analogy of the plurals in s ; and if so, how can anyone 
maintain that principles are nothing, examples everything, in 
early — even the earliest education? 



"If the present sjatem bad any hiatorical value, as indicating 
the Bonrce — the original pronniiciatioii — or any other important 
feet abont a word, we might reconcile onreelves to it. But ita 
positive mistakes are bo many that we can never place any faith 
in it. We write sovereign, from the ridicnlous idea that it has 
something to do with the verb to reign ; posthumus with an h, 
from the error, long since exploded by Latin scholars, that it 
referred to those post humum, after death ; sylvan, though 
scholars always now write eilva in Latin ; island from an 
imagined connection with insula, whereas it is Anglo-Saxon, and 
shonld be Hand or eyland. Why should we write the participles 
spread, dead, but on the other hand led, fled ? That some 
historical information may he conveyed by the present ortho- 
graphy cannot be denied ; but where one-half of such information 
is demonstrably false information, the other half is open to 
suspicion, and is practically useless. And even if this half were 
absolutely reliable, it is an open question still whether the 
retention of old orthography, or the keeping of the orthography 
in accordance with the times, yields more information to the 
historian. The orthography Gloucester, Pontefract, certainly tells 
me more clearly than Gloster, Pom/ret would, the original form 
and etymology of those names ; but, on the other hand, it 
effaces all record of the gradual modification of pronunciation, 
precludes our knowing when first the present abbreviations came 
into nse, and thus obliterates the whole history of the word 
except the single fact of its original form. Hence I contend 
that even the most plausible argument for the old spelling, the 
argument most likely to find favor with men of letters, who like 
the flavor of antiquity, works in the opposite direction. 

" . . . One practical question remains — is there any agency 
powerful enough to introduce any of the suggestions for improve- 
ment in orthography ? Probably the general impression is that 
there is not. And probably that impression is not far wrong, as 
fai' at least as actual existing agencies are concerned. Yet in 
questions of this sort— like political ones on electoral or educa- 
tional reform, etc. — the vis inertia lasts to a certain point, and 
then suddenly perishes to everyone's surprise, and leaves the field 
open to anytbing new. The non possumus is apt to he carried 
too far. A single writer, if of great popularity, has much in 
his power. If Dickens or Thackeray had chosen to adopt even 
the moat absurd vagaries of orthography, they would have been 
strong enough to stem the tide of ridicule which would drown a 
small anthor ; and if such writers adopted an intelhgible system 
which was a manifest improvement, they might probably carry 
many with them, and the tacit approbation of many more. If 
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any corporate body posBessing considerable inBnence on education 
— especially the Government inspectors of scbools — were to 
recommend the adoption of some of the possible improvements, 
mach more might be effected, and more rapidly too. We are now 
seeing in a somewhat analogous instance how inveterate 
educational prejndicea may be suddenly swept away — not of 
course without leaving regrets behind on the part of some, but 
at least so surely that a return to the antiquated system would 
be impossible. . . . If, as I cannot help thinking very likely, 
the inspectors of schools should come to the conclusion that the 
teaching gf spelling in schools is scarcely possible, and that by 
the poor and illiterate correctness can never be attained {since 
by &e educated classes it is really gained through an extent of 
reading, and an acquaintance with Latin and French, impossible 
to the poor), their opinion would have a weight which might 
raise the question &om a theoretical dream to a practical 
problem ; and might result in the establishment of an academy, 
or the appointment of a Royal Commission, before which most 
difBcidties would vanish." 

Chambers's EscYCLOPiEDiA. 
" Why should not some national measure be adopted to correct 
the anomalies of our spelling? Such a work was undertaken by 
the Spanish Academy in the middle of the last century, and 
carried out so efficiently that at the present day the pronunciation 
of any woi-d in Spanish is determined with certainty by every 
reader. The writing of the Italian, Dutch, and many other 
languages, has also been successfully phoneticised. A similar 
result would be attained in English if the work were submitted 
to a competent tribunal, and the changes fonnd necessary were 
sanctioned by authority." 

Sia John Bowrino, L.L.D., F.R.S. 

"A few years ago the Dutch reformed their alphabet; and 

the ancient orthography is nearly abandoned. The Spaniards 

also have done much. The work you propose is excellent and 

important." 

Sir W. G. Aeustrono, C.B., F.E,.S. 
" I am strongly of opinion that alphabetic and orthographic 
reform is greatly needed." 

W. Hefwoeth Dixon, Esq., F.S.A. 

"No man can have learnt much of other tongues, or seen 

much of other countries, without finding that a chief want of 



our age aod race is an A B C reform. I have no doabt that 
half the time given by every child to his reading-book is lost — 
lost throngh badness of the tool with which he has to do bis 
work. The first thing then is to improve that tool." 

Dr. J. H. Gladstone, F.K.S. 

" This seems a peculiarly favourite time for bringing the 
importance of a spelling reform before the public." 

J. H. RiPEB, Esq, 

" The refonn you contemplate would, if accomplished, be 
equal to the addition of years to the school period afforded to 
children." 

Lawrence Hevwobth, Esq., M.P. 

" The uncertain, confiised, untruthful, and contradictory spel- 
lings are confounding difficnlties in the way of learning to read 
and write the English language, even to adult strangers. What 
a torturing task, and wasteful loss of time in learning to read, 
this impediment inflicts on our little children. I shall gladly 
subscribe to the movement which has for its object the removed 
of this hindrance to their early possession of the key of 
knowledge." 

HuaH Beowne, Esq., Nottingham. 

" I have felt interested in the spelling reform question a good 
many years. Now that we have a people to educate, we must 
have means of education which the people can adopt. The poor, 
who leave school at twelve, cannot do without this reform, and 
they will compel it. When the reform of spelling does come, 
it will bring a reform in pronunciation, and thus break down 
another of the barriers between class and class which at present 
exist." 

William Lloyd Gaeeison. 

" If the wit of man had been stimulated by a more than 
princely reward, to invent a method of spelling more deceptive 
or more incoherent than the one we have in vogue, it is difficult 
to see how he would have succeeded. The alphabet put into 
words is a ' Will-o'-th'-wisp' — now leading— now misleading, hut 
misleading at almost every step into bogs and quagmires, and 
sloughs of despond." 



W. E. Glabstohb. 
"The difiGcolties of spelling are enongh to drive the learner 
mad." 

Eabl of Maiaibsbdet. 
" No Prime Minister from Lord Bute to Lord Palmerston could 
pass an ezamiQation in spelling." 

The Latb John STnAsr Mill. 

"The terrible laot that the teachers of the country are able 
to turn out not one child a piece per annum able to read a 
newspaper with intelligence, and to spell with accuracy, demands 
the senous attention of the executive, and even of the legialature." 

The Daily Tblbobaph, comM-enUng upon the America/n SpeUmg 
Matches in a recent article, says : — 
"With r^[ard to aerious scholars, they need not trouble 
themselveB much about spelling according to the rules of the 
spelling-book, as it is probable that we are on the eve of a radical 
reform in our old system of orthography, and that the con- 
ventional primer, with all its arbitrary and capricious absurdities, 
will be dismiBsed into the infinities." 

T}w Pall Mall G-azettk says : — 
" The victor in a ' spelling bee ' can suflFer none of the remorse 
by which the recollection of so many triumphs of a grander but 
more cruel kind must be embittered. The vanquished. Loo, may 
console themselves by rejecting that writers of distinction have 
sometimes hesitated, whether in the word recewe, the e should be 
placed before the i, or the i before the e, — ^tbat, but for the 
friendly and necessary aid of ' printers' readers,' scarcely a journal 
would be published without an error here and there in the spelling 
of a word." 

As an example of this, a student searching the records of a 
literary society in Edinbui^h, of which Sir Walter Scott was 
secretary, foond the followmg entry in the handwriting of the 
great novelist, where there are five mistakes in three lines. 
Who can estimate our obligations to that indispensable officer, 
the printer's reader, if this is a specimen of the orthography of 
the author of Waverley ? 

"TmBdfty, Not. .26th, — Bcociety met ti its nanat hour. Bojle paid np the 
bftnacoe dna on hia note. Presant — Jeffrey, Unirhead, etc Scooiety 
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It is currently reported aa a fact, tiiat one of H. M, Inspectors 
of schools now on the staff, in a short note occupying one aide of 
a sheet of notepaper, had three mistakes in spelling, for which a 
child of nine years would be plucked in the standard examination. 
The note was no doubt written in a hurry, but is it reasonable to 
lay upon young children a yoke which even matured persons in 
high positions are unable to bear? Everyone accastomed to 
read manuscripts will be able to furnish many examples of sHps 
like the above. 

Dr. Morell estimates that one-fourth of the time in elementsiy 
schools is taken np with the anomalies of spelling. 

There is, however, another way of looking at it. After all efforts 
our children don't master these difficulties, although all the avail- 
ahle time is devoted to the attempt at teaching it to the exclusion 
almost entirely of eveiy other suhject. The work is interminable, 
like the filling of Chat Moss in the construction of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway by Stephenson ; it took tons npon tons 
of material, which were swallowed up without perceptible effect, 
and without making -any progress, until they were compelled to 
try another mode of construction. 

To the mass of children who have to leave school at or before 
the age of thirteen, will it be possible to teach intelligible reading 
and accurate writing on the present plan ? Whatever answer 
others may give to the question, I am bound — with the facts before 
me, and in the light of experience — to say, emphatioaUy, No I 

As Dr. Morell has ootrectly described the matter, " a confusion 
sets in to the mind of the child," when it is told to pronoonce 
ougk differently in every one of the following eight words : dtmgk, 
through, ought, hough, hough, rough, cough, hiccough, while if 
they were written doe, tkroo, out, bow, hok, ruf, cqf, hieup, all 
would be plain sailing to the learner ; taking another illustration, 
the sound of o long is symbolised in different ways in eveiy one 
of the (en following words : no, boat, toe, bone, oh, brobeh, »oul, 
though, owe, know. The first letter of the alphabet is sounded 
differently in every one of the following six words : ale, aXUy, 
alms, aU, any, was. The long sound of e is represented in 
different ways in each of the following words: believe, receive, 
reveal, concede, proceed, machine, invalid, leave, sleeve. All 
these words, and similar words, are to be acquired by the learner, 
as Mr. Gladstone says "without any rule, method or system, 
or any of those aids which people generally get when they learn 
what is difficult of acquirement." The popU has to exercise a 
distinct effort of memory with regard to every individual word ; 
for although large classes of words &11 under one general rale. 
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yet the exception may occur with regard to any particular word, 
and the memory mnat be charged with tHe letters composing 
each word by itself. 

The experience of every teacher will furnish cnriona instances 
of the Indicrous mistakes made by children when they have either 
to prononnce or to spell a word they have not seen or heard 
before. A little girl had occasion to write the name "Dawbam." 
Having the word " daughter" in her mind, and following analogy, aa 
children generally do, the child wrote the name " Miss Daughbam," 
to the great amnaement of the lady visitor. 

A little boy had been taught with much ^ort that t must be 
inserted before ck in such words as pitch, stitch, hitch, etc. 
The lesson was learnt so well that the ( was inserted in rich, 
much, which, when these words occnrred, and they were written 
ritch, mutch, whitch. Was the child to blame ? 

Who can estimate the amount of precious time, effort, and 
intelligence wasted in thig unprofitable task day by day and year 
by year, by the 43,000 teachers employed in public elementary 
schools in England and Wales alone, to say nothing of other 
sohoola, and of the schools in Scotland and Ireland ; and 
in fact the children in all the English-speaking nations through- 
out the world? 

If the difficulties of spelling are snch as have been described, 
it may be naturally asked. How is it that anyone overcomes them 
at all ? The answer is obvious. 

The total number of words in the English language is some- 
times estimated at 100,000, but of these the number in common 
nse, in ordinary books and in newspapers, is very limited. If 
anyone will take the trouble to count the nnmber of separate 
words that occur in books and newspapers, it will he found that 
1,000 words will go a long way in supplying the vocabulary even 
of the "Times" newspaper. 

It is this limited number of words used, that makes spelling 
St all tolerable, for these are acquired by sheer force of repeti- 
tion by those who read or write much. But where is the indi- 
vidual who has not been at times in doubt about the spelling of an 
nnfamiliar word, and has had to turn to the dictionary, oi to write 
the word on a slip to "see whether the spelling looks right?" 
Who hag not felt a doubt, as to the pronunciation of some 
technical antjl unfamiliar terms when reading aloud ? 

Even those pedantic people who are given to ridiculing the 
attempts of the iUiterate at spelling— in newspaper paragraphs— 
if they confessed the truth, have occasion to keep the dictionary 
at their elbow in case of need. 



Many of those who are BcandoUzod at the apelling of Artemna 
Ward and Josh. Bitlinge fail to see in these productions the most 
caustic satire upon " Spelling as it is." 

On this point Fbof. Baymond, an American writer, observes : — 
"A caricature when popular is a conclnsive proof that what is 
caricatured is popularly thought to be ridiculons. When this is 
something to which (Jl have heeu aocnstomed all their lives, it 
indicates the scepticism that may lead to reformation. Be it so ! 
For are there not good reasons that before this never have 
existed — why irregularities in our orthography shonld be corrected — 
reasons pertinent especially to our land and age? In our own 
land are these not needed to prevent discrepancies that, even 
now, appear in certain qnarters, and that, if titey are increased, 
must result in fostering feelings that are sectional, and therefore 
prejudicial to a patriotic interest in the ' Union.' " 

Johnson's DiciioNABt. 

Like many other English Institntions, English orthogiaphy is 
a growth, in a great measure, of accident and chance. There 
was no central authority to direct it, it was framed upon no plan 
or system. In early tunes each writer was a law unto himself. 
There seems to have been a general intention, not veiy definitely 
conceived or consistentiy carried out, of e^ressing the sound or 
pronunciation of the words by the spelling adopted. There was, 
however, far greater diversity of Hpeech in those days than even 
at present; the elementary sounds of the language were not 
clearly analysed or defined, and there seems to have been much 
confusion about the sound given to many of the letitere. The 
number of sounds far exceeding the number of letters was a 
source of perplexity and confusion. The printers and typefounders 
of the early period of printing did stumble upon, rather than invent 
or develop four new letters, namely, j,v, w, y; variations or de- 
velopments of i and u respectively- Tho advantage of these four 
additional letters was obviously great. 

To add to the confusion arising from a defective alphabet, 
dialectic varieties of speech, and an imperfect conceptioo of Hie 
elementary analysis of sound ; another element of confusion oame 
in, in the vague idea that it was desirable to indicate the deri- 
vation of words by their spelling. This notion was never formu- 
lated in any intelligible statement, it is true, still it was powerM 
to work mischief enough ; and, accordingly, many of the most 
fancifiil and grotesque derivations were embodied in the ortho- 
graphy of the period. 
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The blnnders of printerB and the comparative deficiency of the 
. appliances of the printing-presB were another source of confasion. 
Some of the most absurd of ova spellings were introdaoed from 
this latter cause. 

When Johnson undertook the compilation of his dictionai7, 
the orthography of Qie English languf^e waa in a state of 
solution, Bo to apeak. 

If that great man bad bad the knowledge, the time, and the 
disposition to make a judicious selection of the forms which had 
been adopted by the best writers ; if he had pruned here, and 
defined there, and classified the words on some principle, Johnson 
wonld have placed posterity under still greater obligations for Hs 
services. But he had neither the knowledge, the time, nor the 
disposition for this work ; and what he did was simply to select, 
haphazard, any form he met'with in the authors consulted, and 
place them higgledy-piggledy in mere alphabetical order in the 
dictionary. There, all the anomalies and blunders and inconsist- 
encies were stereotyped, and many people regarded Johnson's 
Dictionary to every jot and tittie as much a part of the English 
constitution as the Protestant Succession. 

Lord Chesterfield gave a qualified support — but only for a time- 
to the authority of Johnson's Dictionajy. His Lordship says, 
" Our language is at present in a state of anarchy, we must have 
recouise to the old iComan expedient in times of confusion, and 
choose a Dictator. Upon this principle I give my vote for Mr. 
Johnson to fill that great and arduous post ; and I hereby declare 
that I moke a total surrender of all my rights and privileges in 
the English language, as a free-bom British snbject, to the said 
Mr. Johnson during the term of bis Dictatorship. Nay, more, I 
will not only obey him like an old Roman, as my Dicta.tor, but. 
like a modern Boman I will implicitly believe in him as my 
Pope, and hold him to be in&Ilible while in the chair, but no 
longer." 

SCUUABY OF THB InDICTUEMT. 

The charge against the present filing may be summarised 
nnder the following heads : — 

I. — As regards the great mass of children attending elementary 
schools, nearly the whole of the available time of these children 
for education is absorbed in the vain attempt to master the ditfi- 
culties of orthography to the exclusion of nearly every other 
subject of instroction, when the mechanical process of reading 
and spelling might be acquired with ease under a rational system 
in one or, at most, two years. 
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II. — That with regard to the middle and npper olasaes this is 
also a great stombli^-block, occupying many years of time wMob 
might be devoted to other stndiea. 

ni- — That the present spelling ie a serions barrier to the exten- 
sion of Hie Engli^ language and literature among foreigners and 
dep^dent nations. 

IV. — As to its origin, it is maintained that the present spelling 
is the " result of ignoranoe and chance ; " that it gives currency 
to false and fimciful etymologies — that it stereotjrpes the blunders 
of printers and transcribers — ihat it is at variance with the fun- 
damental principle of alphabetical writing, the object of which is 
to represent the sounds of words by letters; that it is " unhis- 
toricai," " unscientific," " contrary to good taste and to common 
sense." 

The Defence. 

Was there ever such a complete and emphatic condemuation 
of any institution by an array of such eminent and competent 
witnesses ? 

Let us consider for a moment what Itind of a defence is urged 
in behalf of spelling as it is. 

Various journals have criticised the proposals made for the im- 
provement of English spelling, among which the " Saturday 
Review," for April 23rd, 1873, has the following remarks with 
reference to a Committee of Elementary Teachers, appointed to 
consider and to report on the subject of Spelling Reform : — 

" We do not know what may be the claims of the Members 
of this Committee to be listened to on such a matter ; all we 
can say is, that of the list of names there is not one of which 
we ever before heard ; and that we mark among those whose 
names are followed by any letter denoting a degree, that of B.A. 
seems to be most usual." 

Be it then known to all and sundry, that according to the 
canon of this reviewer, no proposition is even worthy to be en- 
tertained for consideration which emanates from a body of men 
who happen to he outside the circle of his acquaintance, and 
who can boast of no higher educational status than that of B.A. 
Has the writer ever heard of Professor Max Miiller, Professor 
Alexander Bain, and the other eminent men who have expressed 
sympathy with this object? Does be expect that many who 
have ranked higher than the title of B.A. are to be found among 
the teachers of Elementary Schools ? 

The reviewer continues, however, his remarks in the following 
strain. " If anybody can persuade the world to write twng 
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instead of tongue ,- to drop the g from foreign, the u> in whole, 
and above all the s in island, and b in craimb, we shall rejoice 
in Mb triamph, though we are not daring enough to offer to bear 
the heat of the battle along with him." 

This extract concedes the whole argument, and explains the 
gronnd oi aU the opposition; the reviewer admits th^t certain 
improvements are desirable, but he will lend no helping hand 
to bring about a change, partly because they are initiated by 
persons in the humble position of Elementary Teachers, and 
partly on account of the ridicule to which in certain qoarters any- 
one advocating a change of spelling would be exposed. 

Another provincial paper indulges in the usual pleasantries with 
which this subject is treated, without the least attempt at argu- 
ment or reasoning. The reviewer says, " These proposals to 
improve spelling, reminds us of Artemns Ward's estimate of 
Chaucer, ' he was a fair poet, but spelling was not Ms forte.' " 

Another paper says, "An overbauling of our speMug would be 
open to the objection that for more than a generation we would 
have two systems in common nse as far as reading was concerned." 

Snch is the feebleness of the defence of " things as they are," 
as regards spelling, and these objections simply discover the 
nakedness of the land as to any valid reason against a reform. 

Kone of these writers seem to have grappled with the fact that 
the grotmd of all attempts at spelling reform is the proved im- 
possibility of teaching the mt^ses of children who leave school 
before the age of thirteen reading or spelling in the present fasMon. 

A nobleman, a abort time ago, when the subject of spelling reform 
was presented to Mm on the ground that it would promote popular 
education, observed, "I don't want to make learning too easy for 
the poorer classes, or they will know too much." It would be 
unfair to charge all who are opposed to improvements in speUing 
with sentiments like these ; but unless some stronger objections 
than those usually urged are advanced, people must not be sur- 
prised if they are classed among those who are either opposed 
or indifferent to popnlar enlightenment. 

LbVELINQ up OB LeVELINO DOWN. 

In former times, the study of letters was confined to the 
initiated few. Latin being the language of literature, it was a 
hopeless task for the masses to aspire to enter the privileged 
circle. All learning then was a kind of Freemasonry — the ex- 
clasiye possession of the few. 

The principal effort of those who brought about the "dawn of 



cinHzatioQ" in tke dark ages, was to translate the Scriptnres 
and other good hoohs into the "Tulgar tongue," much to the 
chagrin of Uie mosopoliBts of learning. 

When knowledge had to be diffused among the masses of the 

' people a new inskument was needed, and hooks in the vernacular, 

multiplied as they were by means of the art of printing, wers 

not long in worHng a revolution in the tbonghts and habits of 

the people at large. 

The removal of the present obstruction to the progress of 
learning would be attended by a change not less astonishing, and 
the effecting of this change depends much upon the educated classes. 
Will the sixth portion of the population oppose that which will 
prove an incalciUable benefit to the five-sixths ? Will the five 
millions obstruct the edncaUon of twentj-five millions ? 

OBTEoaBAFHT AKD EoOOiTION IN OTHER CoHSTEIBB. 

In Germany the spelling is consistent, and as a result, children 
leam to read with ease aiid pleasure in the period of infitncy; 
and the superior education in that country is greatly due to die 
absence of the irregularities in spelling which prevail in English. 

In Spain, where no official efforts are made to educate the 
people, we are told that owing to the regularity of the ortho- 
graphy nearly every one can read. 

In Italy the same is the case to'a considerable extent. 

In Macmilian's Magazike for Jnne, 1875, there is an article 
npon Elementary Education in Italy, by "A Member of an English 
School Board." The writer says that in the schools of Italy, 
"reading and writing are acquired in the second, and some- 
times in the first, year that a child is at school." This result is 
attributed to the employment of adult teachers, instead of pupil 
teachers as with us. The Italians themselves, however, who 
know English, say that the difference is caused by the greater 
simphcity and consistency of Italian orthography. 

In Holland, where the orthography was corrected at the com-, 
mencement of the present century, Uiere is no filing difficulty 
in education. 

Walea has been already mentioned. 

With such facts as these before us, is it not surprising that 
hitherto no steps have been taken or proposed by those concerned, 
to remove the evil complained of? Would it not be a more 
profitable occupation to inquire how this spelling difficulty might 
be removed or diminished than in discussing the minutiie of codea 
and standards, and grants ? Let us go to the root of the evil, 
Hud see how it ia to be remedied. , 

■ — cS''-- 



FORMER ATTEMPTS AT SPELLING REFORM. 



From the earliest stages of the En^eh language to the present 
time, attempts have been made to imprbve t£e orthography; 
some of which have been more or less successful in remoTing 
some of the anomalies of spelling. 

The following list taken from an excellent paper by Mr. H. B. 
WsEiTLET, read before the London Philological Society abont 
1865, will show the amonnt of interest taken in the snbjeot by 
some of the most eminent anthers at varioas periods. 



DAn. 


iuraoB. 


TITLI or WOSE Ilf WHICH SWELLUIO 
EirOBH IS ADVOCAKD. 


ISlhoBDt 


. Onmu. 


The Ormnlnm. 


1557. 


Sir John Choke. 




1668. 


Sir Thomas Smith. 




1569. 


JohnHftrt. 


An Orthogiaphie, 


1580. 


W. aillokw. 




1582. 


B. Mnlouter. 




1583. 






1690. 


P. Boles. 


Brachygrapliy. 


Kodate. 


A. Home. 


Of the Orthographie. 


1619. 


A. Gil, MUton's Tator, 


Logonomia An(;lioa. 


1629. 


A. Top. 


The Book of PrajBes. 


ITo date. 


Ben Johnson. 


English Grammar. 


1633. 


BeT. C. Bntler. 




1643. 


B. Hodge. 


A special Help to Orthographie. 


1645. 


J. Howell. 


English Grammar. 
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1665. 


Owon Price. 


The Vocal Organ. 


1668. 


Bishop WiUdDs. 




1669. 


W. Holder. 




1682. 


Anon. 


IViendly Advice. 


1686. 


V. Lodwiok. 




1701. 


John Jones, M.D. 


Pmotical Phonography. 


1704. 


Anon. 


The Bipert Orthop^phist. 


1712. 


Dean Swift. 




1768. 


Thomas Edwards. 


Trial of the Latter Y. 


1765. 


James mphinston. 




1768. 




Scheme for a New Alphabet. 


1775. 


Joshua Steele. 


Melody and Measure of Speech. 


1785. 


J. Pinkerton, 


Letters of Litetatnre. 


1797. 




Essay on English Grammar. 


1802. 


Joseph Bitson. 




1B18. 


P. S. Dnponoean. 


English Phonology. 


1824. 


W. 8. tandor. 


Imaginary ConTsrsatioas. . 


1827. 


J. C. Hare. 


Gnesses at Tcaths. 


1830. 


Noah Webster. 


AddreM to Anthers. 
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It is not within the pnipose of the pres^it paper to do more 
than merely refer to these variona attempts to improve the ortho- 
graphy of the English l&ognage. The number of tiie attempts 
made, and the wild eztraTaganoe of some of them, abow the 
intense interest felt in the sabject, and the magnitude and the 
difScnlty of the task to be accomplished. 

Popular Education and Spellinq Rbfoem. 

The Phohbtic Sybtbh. 

The national movement in fevor of popular education gave a 
ji-esh impetus to efforts for spelling reform. 

The boldest and most persistent and radical attempt in this 
direction was inaugurated under the auspices of Messrs. Isaac 
PiTMAK and A. J, Ellis, in 1847. This was the year in which 
the Government, by means of the Minutea of the Committee of 
Council on Education, attempted for the first time to grapple 
with the education of the masses in England. 

Mr, Geoboe Withbbb, of Liverpool, one of the early advocates 
of phonetic spelling, is still one of the principal supporters of the 
original scheme of 1847. 

It is not necessary here to discuss all the causes of the &ilure of 
the phonetic system as proposed by ita advocatea ; but it may 
be stated that the authors of that system were far more sucoessftU 
in showing the evils of the present method than in proving the 
suitability of the remedy they proposed : their work was more 
destructive than constnictive— =-we want building up as well as 
polling down — and pf the two the former is by far the more 
difficolt task. 

The great defect in the conception of the phonetic ayatem is, that 
it does not provide a bridge of connection, so to speak, between 
the old and the new spelling ; there is an abrupt break — a great 
golf between the two. Persons who were able to read the old 
spelling could not, without an effort, read the new, with seventeen 
new letters, and (Jmost every word changed in spelling. On the 
other hand it is evident, that for a long time to come, the old 
spelling must exist side by aide wit^ the new, even if this were 
adopted at once. Children must be taught the old spelling, and 
the difference between the new and the old in the phonetic 
plan is so great that any practical teacher would shrink at the 
task of getting his pupLLs over the transition &om one to the 
other. I write thus with a fall knowledge of all that has been 
said by the earnest and zealona promoters of the phonetic system. 



as to the ease with which children con be made to read thd 
old apelling after being taught on the new s^teon with new 
letters. 

Abe Nbw Lbttebs Nbobsbaut? 

Theoretically the advocates of pbonetic spelling are, in some 
Benee, right in demanding a letter for every sound. But theory 
demands further, that "similar sounds diould be represented 1^ 
similar symbols ; " and this would necessarily land us in a system 
of spelling similar to that presented by the late Melville Bell, 
where the letters of the present alphabet are discarded altogether, 
and ELu entirely new set of symbols are adopted. 

Whatever may be said as to the theoretical advantages of in- 
troducing a large number of new letters, as proposed in the phonetic 
system, we contend that for ■ practical purposes they are not ne- 
cessary ; in any case they are not necessary to the extent proposed 
by the advocates of the various schemes of phonetic spelling. 
A few — one or two, or three — new letters may be desirable to 
introduce, but to speak of seventeen or fifteen new letters seems 
to be a waste of ingenuity, and a needless complication of the 
problem to be solved. 

For all practical purposes, the first sound in chip is suffi- 
ciently and conveniently represented by ch. If this symbol were 
limited to this sound, and the sound invariably represented by 
this symbol, as it is already in nine cases out of ten, why oast 
about to invent a new and unfamiliar form ? The same may 
be said precisely of sh in skop, of tk in them, and of ng 
in King. There can be no mistake as to the use of these 
symbols, if tbey were confined to the sounds they usually represent. 

The same may be said of the vowels. We have combinations 
already to hand to meet nearly all our vowel sounds, as well as 
diphthongs : thus aa, ai, au, ee, ie, oe, oi, oo, ou, ue, as heard 
in baa, aU, august, eel, pie, foe, oil, ooze, out, hue. 

This principle of combining two existing letters to represent 
anotlier sound, or a modified sound, runs through many languiiges. 

Thus in the German we have haar, meer, boot, brief, breit, 
hain, braun, treu, etc., where a digraph represents a distinct 
sound. 

In Welsh, which has an almost purely phonetic representation, 
we have this principle extensively apphed. Thus, with only 
twenty of.tiie Boman letters (j, k, q, x, v, z, being discarded) in 
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use, all the somute of the Welsh lasgaage are Baffidentl; repre- 
sented ; the Btirplaa soonds over tlie twenty provided for being 
Bymbolised by a combination of two of tlie existing letters, aa 
eh, dd, ff, ng, H, pA, tft. Neither in German nor in Welsh 
does there seem to be any inconvenience or confdsion arising from 
this practice of placing two letters together to represent a 
distinct sound. 

Bi fiuit there seems to be an instinctive aversion to the molti- 
plioation of 'elementary' symbols; and the tendency to 'oombtne' 
existing signs, rather than invent new signs, runs throngh all 
systems of symbolisation. 

This is strikingly exemplified in onr system of nnmeriool nota- 
tion. For the expiession of nnmbers, ad injmiium, we have 
only fen characters, bnt by a beautiful, simple, and perfectly in- 
telligible contrivance we can accnrately express every conceivable 
nnmber. The fact that ' 1 ' stands for unity, and ' 2 ' for duality, 
does not prevent even the youngest child from comprehending that 
' 12 ' means twelve. 

The phonetic system, to be consistent and gymmetrical, should 
spell the compound sounds represented by 'j,' 'ch,' long 'i' and 
' n,* with the two letters which compose each of these sounds. 

Thus ' George,' ' church,' and ' jndge,' should be each spelt with 
the two letters reinesenting the compound sounds of ' ch ' and 
'j' respectively. Wherewi, Mr. Pitman spells these words 'Jog,' 
' 9ur9,' 'juj,' thus using a single type for a compound sound. 

Symmetry and consistency therefore are relative terms, and if 
the phonetic system fails in ite pretensions of being a perfect 
system theoretically, and it fails also as regards its practic^ con- 
venience, it has not a leg to stand on. 

Even if new letters were deemed neceasary, the question must 
arise, in a matter of national and even of international concern. 
Are these letters presented in Mr. Pitman's Phonetic Journal, the 
very best that could be invented 1* 

All praise is due to Mr. Fitbun, and those who have worked 
with him, for the experimente which they have instituted and 
carried out during many years at much labor and cost, in trying 
to discover the best form for the new letters which they deemed 
to be required. But even if the question were answered in the 
affirmative, that new letters were needed, we shonld require the 
evidence of a nationally-constituted tribunal as to the suitability 
of the forms proposed for such new letters. 



School Boabds and Si^llinq Rkfosu. 

Tlie establishment of school boards under the operation of the 
Bdncation Act, 1870, witnessed a revival of the agitation npon 
the irrepressible subject of spelling reform. 

From different quarters, Bpontaneonslj and independently of 
each other, various proposals were made and diacossed by several 
educational bodies, inclnding The Society of Arts, The Social 
Science Association, The PhiIologi(Jal Society, The College 
of Preceptors, and varions Associations of Elementary Teachers 
throughout the country ; and the subject has been largely dis- 
cussed by many of the newspapers, some of them of high standing 
in London and the provinces. 

Among the proposals made to meet the difiBculty of spelling, 
the following may be noted ; — 

Glossic, by A. J. Elus. 

Mr. Ellis having abandoned the hope of iotrodocing a system 
of spelling with new letters, in 1870 proposed a plwi of ntelUng 
reform wiUiout new letters. It is due to Mr. Ellis to say mat his 
^si object in traming his scheme was to provide a system of 
notation, by means of which all the varieties of pronunciation 
might be indicated with the aid of the existing letters of the 
alphabet alone. 

The following is a short specimen of Mr. Ellis's Glossic : — 
Pa/rable of the Prodigal Son, Luke XV., 11, 17. 

11. — A serten man had too sunz^ 

12. — And dhi ynngger ot dhem sed too hiz faadher, Faadher, 
giv mee dhi poarshen ov gnodz dhat fauleth too mee : and hee 
divei'ded untoo dhem hiz living. 

13. — ^And notmeni daiz aafter, dhi yangger sun gadherd anl 
toogedh'er, and tuok hiz jumi intoo a far kantri, and <Stair wusted 
hiz substans widh reiutus living. 

14. — And when hee had spent aal, dhair aroa'z a meiti &unin 
in -dhat land, and hee bigan' too be in wont. 

15. — And hee went and joind himse'lf too a sitizen ot -dhat 
kuntri, and hee sent him intoo hiz feeldz to feed swein. 

16. — And hee wood fain hav fild his beli widh dhi husks dhat 
dhi swein did eet : and noa man gaiv untoo him. 



17. — And when faee k^m too lumse'lf, hee sed, Hon meni hmrd 
SQrrents ot mei faadherz hav bred ena'f and too spair, and ei 
perish widb hnngger ? 



Dahbt P, Fbt, Esq., Ba/rritter-at-Lww, and a Member of 
the London Philological Society, 

Proposed a sclieme, a apecimen of wHch is given, taking the 
same passage as before ; — 

11. — A certain man had two sons; 

12. — And dhe yungger or dbem said to his faadher, Faadher, 
pv me dhe portion ov guda dhat fauleth to me : and he divided 
onto dhem his liwing. 

13. — And not mennydays after, dhe yunnger son gadhered anl 
togedher, and tok Mb jurny into a far cnntry, and dhere waisted 
his substance widh riotons liwing. 

14. — Asd when he had spent anl, dhere aroze a mighty famin 
is that)-land; tmd he began to be in want. 

15. — And he went and joined himself to a cittizen ov dhat 
cuntry; and he sent him into his feelds to feed swine. 

16. — And he wnld fain hay filled his belly widh dhe husks 
dhat the swine did eat, and no man gave unto him. 

17. — And when he oame to himself, he said. How many hired 
servants ov my faadher's have bred enuf and to spare, and I 
perish widh hnngger ? 



Mb. Macabthub's Schbmb. 

The scheme, of which the following is a specimen, was 
submitted by Mr. Macarthur, a Teacher near Glasgow, to the 
Educational Institute of Scotland : 

The Lord's Prayer, 

Our Father, which art in hevn, halloed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom cum. Thy wil be dun on erth, as it is dun in hevn. 
Gniv us thiss day our daly bred, and forgaiv ua our deta, as we 
forguiv our dettors. And leed us not into temptation, but 
deliwer us from evil. For thine is the kingdom, the pouer and 
the glory, for ewer and ewer. Amen, 
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The Destruction of the Aeeman. 

The Acirrian came donn like a woolf on the fold, 
And hia cohorts wer gleeming in purple and gold; 
And the sheen of his speera was like stars on the oee, 
When the bine wave rols nitely on deep Galilee. 
Like the leevs of the forrest when snnuner u green. 
That hoast with its banners at aancet waa ceen ; 
Like the leers of the forreat when antam has blone. 
That hoast on the morro lay withered and strone. 
For the Ainjel of Deth spred his wings on the blast, 
And breethed in the face of the fo as he passed ; 
And the ies of the sleepers waxed dedly and chil, 
And thare harts but once heevBd, and for ewer groo si 
And thare lay the steed with his nostril aal wide. 
But throo it thare rold not the breth of his pride ; 
And the fome of his gasping lay white on the torf, 
And cold as the spray of the roc-beeting sorf. 



Db. Gubki's Sohbuk. 

The following scheme was published by Professor Alexander 
Bain, of Aberdeen, after the death of its author. Dr. Clarke, 
Professor of Chemistry in Marshall College. 

The L&rdz Prdr. 

Our Father, hwitch art iu hdvn, htklod b4 thi nam. Thi king> 
dom konj. Thi wil be dun on firth;, az it iz diin in hevn. Git na 
this dh our d^i br&d. And forgiv os our d6ta, az w6 forgiv 
our dfitorz. And lid us not intu temttehon, but deliver us frnm 
6vl. For thin iz the kingdom, and the pour, and the glori for 
dver. Amen. 

Fij'on uv Mima. 

On the fifth da uv the miinth hwitch, akording tn the kustom 
nv mi for&therz, I olwaz kSp holi, after hiving wosht misdlf and 
oferd up mi moraiDg devoshonz, I asfinded the hi hilz uv Bagdad, 
in order tu pas the rfist uv the da in meditashon and prar. Ak 
I woz (or w5z) h6r, aring misfilf on the tops nv the monntanz, I 
ffil intu a profound kontemplashon on the vanitiz uv hyuman 
lif, and, paaing frnm wiin thot tu anuther, " Shiirli," shd I, 
" min is but a shade, and lif a dr§m." Hwilst I woz thus 
myijsing, I kaet mi iz tourds the sumit ov a rok that woz not far 
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frdm me, hwlT I diakuvered wan in the hibit nv a shSperd, witli 
a Htl myusikal instmrnent in hiss hand, Az I lukt upon him, he 
aplid it tn hiz lips, and began tu pla upon it. The sonnd ut it 
woz exc6dingli Bw6t, and rot intu a varieti ut tyunz that war 
inexpr^sibli melodyus, and oltog^ther diferent friim 4ni thing I 
had dver hgrd. Tha pat me in mind or thoz h^mli arz that ar 
plad tn the departed sobs av glid m^n, upon thar first ariv^ in 
F&radis, to war out the impr^shonz nv the last agoniz, and 
kwolifi them for the pldjnrsi ut that hapi pl&c. Mi hart malted 
ftwfi in s^kret raptynrz. 



The Destrukahon uv the Asirianz. 

The Aslrian kam doun lik the wulf on the fold, 
And hiz kohorts war gl6niing in pnrpl and gold ; 
And Uie shen or thar ap6rz woz uk slarz on the s6, 
Hwen the blu wav rob nitli on d^ Oalil6. 
Lik the 16tz ut the fdr^t hwen Burner iz gr€n 
That host with its b&nera at sunset woz sfinj 
Lik the leva nv the forest hwen otnm has blon 
That host on the moro I4 witherd and stron. 



EIkOUSH TBACHBBS' PBOPOSiXS. 

A committee was recently appointed by the National Union of 
Elementary Teachers to enquire into the question of spelling 
reform, by whom the following general resolutions were adopted 
unanimously — 

I. — "This committee, having considered the etymological ob- 
jection, is of opinion that any disadvantage in this respect would 
be more than counterbalanced by the educational advantages to 
be derived from a simplification of spelling." 

n. — "The committee, having also considered the cases of 
certain words similar in sound but different in meaning, is of 
opinion that as there is no difficulty in perceiving the meaning of 
such words in the spoken language, there need be no difficulty 
in the written language."* 

• Ths kmUgniV in incb ■ontenos H ths foUoirlsg would be TemoTed In- ■ ohanga of 
HpamsB. "Ir»»d»bi>ok," tnarmebji "Imire«diDg,"or, "I*iraad«b(iok.'' ThsprsMnt 
tenue wonld be •' I reed," past tenBe, " I red." 

"The bar mftdeftbow" xaes meu. "the bo? nude obdumoe." or, "i;he boy made bd 
tnUnunsDlIoraliootlDgairowi. Tbe IMter ilioiild be, " tlie t>cj made a bo." 
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in, — "That tliis committee approves of tte principle involved 
in the following recommendation — 

" Tliat application be made to the Edncation Department, that 
they would accept as 'good spelling,' in their examinations, 
either mode of spelling the following classes of words r — 

" A. — All words spelt in more than one way in dictionaries now 
in common use, and m corrent literature, English and American, 
the number of such words being from 2,000 to 3000. 

"Examples. — Honor (honour), favor (favour), center (centre), 
mosk (mosque), dropt (dropped), worshiping (worshipping), 
and similar words. 

"B. — Words spelt more in accordance with the pronunciation 
by standard authors of any period. 

" Examples. — The following modes of spelling are found in the 
early editions of Shakspeare, Milton, Spenser, Tyndale, WicliflF, 
Chancer, and other old anthors :— Tung (tongue), foren (foreign), 
plow (plongh), yung (young), frend (friend,) feeld (field), cmm 
(cmmb), delite (delight), dore (door), flud (flood), etc., etc." 

Various other proposals for the improvement of orthography 
are now before the pnblic. 

Mb. T. B. SpRiGiTE, Barrister-at-Law, Sqeretary of the 
Scottish Equitable Assurance Sodety, and Ohairman 
of the Society of Actua/ries, 
lately published a paper on the Insolvency of Life Insurance 
Societies, in which several modifications of the existing mode of 
spelling are introduced, the principal of which are the omission of 
alent letters, such as — final e in hav, giv, ar, wer, els, ax, caus, 
efcp, wore; g in miht, siht, riht; gh in tho, boro, i^koro; I in 
coud, woudf shoud ; b in dout, del ; a in erth, deth, kelth, welth ; 
i iajrend; w in slo, sho, bio, thro, etc., etc. 

Db. Bbbweb, of Lavan, Chichester, the Author of several 
Educational Worhs, 
Has recommended a similar class of words to be dealt with, in 
several papers contributed by him to Notes and Queries. 

In the United States several papers, monthly and quarterly, 
are published, in which a modified orthography is exhibited. 

All these suggestions are improvements as far as they go, 
and would deserve the careful consideration of any Commission 
that might inquire into the subject. 

It would not be a sufficient objection against these proposals 
to say that they were piece-meal improvements, for half a loaf 
would be better than no bread, supposing there was no disposition 
to adopt a mpre complete scheme. 



"WHAT IS TO BE DONE, AKD WHO IS 
TO DO III ' 



On these questions most peraons will agree with the remarks 
made by Mr, Gladstokb, to the effect that it is of far more im- 
portance to determine by what authority or what tribunal any 
change in our mode of spelling is to be brouglit about, than 
the nature of the change itself, important as that question uq- 
doubtedly is. 

Here is a great evil to be remedied, and there does not appear, 
at lirst sight, any machinery to effect the change ; and the ex- 
cellent maxim in English law, "For every wrong there is a 
remedy," does not seem to be applicable to the present case. 
Still, Englishmen have usually found that " Where there is a will 
there is a way :" and the present question will form no exception 
to this rule. 

The time must* come, and possibly it is not far distant, when 
School Boards will be under the necessity of facing the question. 
Why do the children make such little progress in our schools ? 

The state of things indicated by the annual reports of the 
department of education cannot go on for ever without exciting 
inquiry. 

The initiative in this matter would naturally be taken by the 
School Boards, though they might settle nothing ; and any School 
Board that felt the importance of the question might, at least, 
support a proposal for an inquiry. This would lead the way to the 
Education Department, and possibly to the appointment of a Royal 
Commission ; and, finally. Parliament might sanction the use in 
schools of an improved orthography, as has been done in other 
countries. 

No sane person would maintain that English spelling, as it is, 
is so sacred that it must not be altered in one jot or tittle ; and 
with national sanction the new system would grow up gradually, 
side by side with the old, and ultimately supersede it. 

Any one of the many plans proposed, though not one of them 
may be considered perfect, if it received authoritative sanction, 
would be a vast improvement upon the present system. With- 
out such authoritative sanction, nothing but confusion would arise 
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from any indiTidual or society adoptdng a scheme approved by 
themsdves alone. Any modified Boheme of spelling, to be of 
general nse, must be introduced into the schools ; and in order to 
do this, Government sanction must be obtained, and this could 
only be given after full inquiry. This inquiry could be made by a 
Boyal Commission ; such a GommisBton might be institnted at the 
instance of the various School Boards, through the Education 
Department. 

Is this subject of sufficient importance to warrant the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission ? 

This question is, in other words, Is the education of the people 
of sufficient importance to engage the attention of the legislature ? 

It has been stated that a consistent orthography would do more 
for the education of the people than even the passing of the 
Education Act, 1870. Whether this is an exaggerated statement 
of the case or not, it shows the great importance attached to this 
question by those who make such statements. 
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SPELLING BY SOUND. 



BUGOESTIONS WITH A TIBT TO THE TOBHATIOH OF A BBVISBD SCBIKt: O* 

8f£lliho vhdbk National Sanction. 

I trust that it has been made clear that it ia useless to diecuss 
auy scheme of spelling reform ■without reference to an anthorita- 
tive sanction for its use in schools. 

The following are submitted merely as suggestions, not without 
a good deal of thought and consideration on the one hand, but on 
the other hand without any intention that they should be con- 
sidered as final ; these hints are simply thrown out as a basis for 
discussion, and in the hope that if any tribunal be appointed to 
inquire into this question, they may be of some service towards 
a &iial resnlt. 

In any scheme of spelling reform, it appears to me that the 
following should be a fundamental condition : — 

/. — " Tliat the new spelling shonld diverge as little as possible 
from the present spelling." 

The new apelling should be such that persons who can read the 
present spelling would be able to read the new without an effort ; 
and, on the other band, that persons who bad learnt the new 
spelling should be able to read the old without much effort. 

In order to carry out the fundamental condition that the new 
spelling should deviate as little as possible from the present spell- 
ing, adopt the following as a general rule : 

//. — Use eaery letter, and every combination of letters, to express 
their most common sm-nd in the present spelling.* 

III. — As pronunciation varies considerably even among educated 
persons, in case of diversity or uncertainty of pronunciation, give 
preference to Ike pronunciation indicated by the present spelling, t 



■ That iB >.un,mcftlir thus. ■ c ■ is hard, at in «,l, 
therefore, we epelt ■ eaf Bo. and not ' tai: und ■ c 
flftfen times ns often as it u bard, aa in tkia. AJeo, 
tommonly vepreaenled by ■ ie," and very rarely by 


tbt loii^ Bound of ■ i.' as in ■ lie,' is very 
■ ei,' as in ■ lf^*t,' and go of all tha other 


t With regard to pronuucifttton, Mr. A. J. El-. 

■■ At present there ia so Blandnrd of prnniinciaMci 
Kngliah mnw^fj. that i8. ftceordin« to the usage of 
diaSireiit parts of the country, who have received a t 


IB ("Early English Pronunciation," pp. 
upericir Hlncation ... A lu-ge nombor 
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The Alphabet op Poett Sodnds, 

(in accordance with bulk it,]|) 







„,. J 1 1 ..■> 


1 


a 


at. 


21 





on. 


2 


aa 


baa. 


23 


oe 


foe. 


8 


ai 


aid. 


23 


oi 


oil. 


4 


au 


aagnst. 


24 


00 


ooze. 


5" 


b 


bed. 


25 


ou 


out. 


6 


c 


cat. 


26 




pen. 


7 


oh ■ 


chip. 


27 




run. 


8 


a 


dog. 


28 




Bun. 


9 


e 


mot. 


29 


ah 


ship. 


10 


ee 


eel. 


80 ' 




ten. 


11 


f 


fan. 


31 


th 


then. 


12 


e 


go- 


32 


! 


fAin 


13 


b 


hen. 


88 




bun. 


14 


i 


in. 


34 


lie 


hie. 


16 


ie 


pie. 


36 


« 


bull. 


16 


i 


j"g- 


36 


V 


van. 


17 


1 


lot. 


37 


w 


way. 


18 


m 


mat. . 


38 


y 


yard. 


19 


n 


nut. 


39 


z 


seal. 


20 


"g 


sing. 


40 


' 


a^ure. 



funoDg educated LondDii apeakera — mnninff tho» who have p^ne throng 
instTQodon in oar Boperior schools lor boj9 and ffirla. These diBbrancei 
ednoAtedproTindAl Bpaakera — especially Scotch, IriBh, and WoU}j — be tak« 

Tooahulory of any writer ia bo mach more copiooe than the vocH.huls.ry of the sai 
apeaker, tmLeaa he be a public erator, a clergyman, a lecturer, a harriat^r. an acl 
orthography of onr lano^uage conveyB ao little information npon the IntBiLded proi 
any word, uiat thBre will be many thuuaAnd words that even the moat acQtimpliHhe 
■peakera and kearers have never uttered or h^rd 
ontberaSsti 



Tbe rocsba- 









it confideni 






y far 



confidence, and are afraid that the aounda they 
role, would be ridicoled in ths higher walks to which they iisplrs, a 
authority ' of a pronouncing dictionary aa a guide' 

V«t cmiiiilM ?— What Kuides do Ihe KUid» thsmaelves *" — '" 
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In order to keep still as near as poaaible to the present spelling, 
the following easy and simple rules may be adopted to save 
appearances. 

I. — At the end of words, use 'y' for 'ie' accented, and 'i' 
unaccented; and 'w' for u, as truly, my, hoy, law, cow. This 
leaves unchanged 5,000 words, or about six per cent, in any 



n. — Use ' k,' as at present, for c hard, before e, i, and y ; and 
at the end of monosyllables i 'x' for cs, and ' qu ' for ew. This 
leaves about 1,000 words unchanged, or about two per cent. 

III. — The little words, be, he, me, we, she, the; go, so, lo, no, 
might be left unchanged, which would save a letter. 

These three simple rules would eflfect a saving of fifteen to 
twenty per cent, of the words changed in any passage. 

These might be accepted, at least provisionally, as a reasonable 
compromise and concession to the appearance of the present 
spelling. 

Mr. Pitman, in his beautiful and symmetrical system of short- 
hand, makes similar concessions, for the sake of practical con- 
venience, in providing double forms for ' r," upwards and down- 
wards, and various other expedients. 



, _,._, ^.^, „ .^ p ,„ _, down a "hard and fbab line,*' as to 

pii>nanclatlan i and that. In oae& of doabt. It will b& HaTn to keep to th« preaent Hpellm^. 

IISouiiDa HOT Rbeiebihtid. — or the 40 Boanda gen erall; agreed to be [bond In the Engtisli 
laniiuage, 37 are provided for in accordimcB wilh role II. 

The Knmd ot u in bull ih in ihii. and i in azxni. hftva no disliact svmbol. Various BOK- 

— »- -'-- repreeentauon oi tneae bi 

reirardtoB. the (oUowlnir . 

a (withBdlearesial bOU.tUl. 

m Imvertfld m) UioB Cml. bad. 

QU (two on si tlius fmU, bnnl, 

w tni bwl 

T M, brl 

no 1^ bnol 

3f fertile isgennlty has been eisroised with regard Co the eonnd ot l\ ia lltia. 

% fUam rtm 

tth (donbletl Cthin tthick. 

thh (donbleb) thhln Chhick. 

th (mTertod t) ihln thiok. 
poeed to be repTeaented by sh — ashoer, and by e, (UaUcJ, luoer. 
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SPELING BY SOUND WITHOUT NEW LETERZ. 

SPESIMENZ. 

Parable of the Prodigal Sov, Luke XV., 11—33. 

11. — And he said, A sertain man had too sunz : 

12. — And the yunger ov them aaid to hiz father, Father, giv 
me the porshon ov goodz that faulefA. to me. And he divieded 
unto them hiz living. 

13. — And not meny daia after the yunger sun gatherd aul to- 
gether, and took hiz jumy into a far cuntry, and ther waiated hiz 
snbatans with rieotns living. 

14. — And when he had spent aul, ther aroez a miety famia in 
that land ; and he began to be in wont. 

15. — And he went and joind himself to a sitizen ov that cuntry; 
and he sent him into bia feeldz to feed awien. 

16, — And he wwd fain hav fild hiz bely with the husks that the 
awien did eet : and no man gaiv unto him. 

17. — And whon he eaim to himself, he said, How meny hierd 
servants ov my fatber'z hav bred enuf and to spair, and I perish 
with hunger ! 

18. — I wil ariez and go to my father, and wil say unto him. 
Father, I hav sind against heven and befoer thee, 

19. — And am no moer wnrthy to be cauld thy sun : maik me 
az won ov thy hierd servants. 

20. — And he aroez, and caim to hiz father. But when he woz 
yet a grait way of, bia father saw him, and bad compashon, and 
ran, and fel on hia neck, and kist him. 

21.— And the sun said unto him. Father, I hav sind against 
heven, and in thy siet, and am no moer wurthy to be cauld thy 
ann. 

22. — But the father aaid to hiz servants. Bring foriA the best 
roeb, and put it on him ; and put a ring on hiz hand, and ahoez 
on hiz feet: 

23. — And bring hither the fated caaf, and kil it ; and let us 
eet and be mery : 



24. — For this my sun woz ded, and iz aliev again ; he woz loat, 
and ia found. And tbay began to be mery. 

25. — Now Iiiz elder sun woz in the feeld; and az he cairn and 
drue ny to the hooa he herd muezic and dansing. 

26. — And he caold won ov the servants, and askt whot theez 
thingz meat. 

27. — And he said unto him, Thy brother iz cum; and thy father 
h&th kild the fated caaf becauz he hath reBeevd him saif and sound. 

28. — And he woz angry, and wud not go in; therfor caim hiz 
father out and intreeted him. 

29. — And he ansering said to hia father, Lo theez many yeerz 
doo I aerv thee, neether tranagrest I at eny tiem thy comandment ; 
and yet thon never gaivest me a kid, that I miet maik mery with 
my frendz : 

30. — Bat az aoon az this thy sun woz cum, which ha.tk devourd 
thy living with harlota, thou hast kild for him the feted caaf. 

31. — And he aaid unto him. Sun, thou art ever with me, and 
aul that I hav iz thien. 

32. — It woz meet that we shud maik mery, and be glad : for 
this thy brather woz ded, and is aUev again : and woz lost, and 
iz found, t 

Extracts from an " Esay on Self-Oultuer," 
by W. E, Chanikq. 

It iz cheefly throo books that we enjoy intercors with eupeerior 
miendz ; and theez invaluabel meenz ov comueniowshon ar in 
reech ov aul. In the best books, grait men tauk tu ua — giv us 
ther most preshua thots — and poer ther soelz intu onrz.. God 
be tkunkt for books, Thay ar the voiaez ov the distant and the 
ded, and maik ua airz ov the spiritual lief ov past aijez. Books 
ar the true levelerz. Thay giv tu aul hoo wil faiiMuly uea them, 
the sosiety, the spiritual presens, ov the best and graiteat ov our 
rais. No mater how poor I am — no mater tho the proaperus ov 
my oen tiem wil not enter my obacuer dweling— if the aaicred 
rieterz will enter and taik up ther aboed under my roof — if Milton 
wil croa my f Areshold, and sing tu me ov Paradiez ; and Shakapeer 

t ThB tollowiiiR Bpellings, aU nearlr idenUcsl wlUi thorn In the text, are oonunon In 
Tyndsle, ShakBpere. MUtcn, Speneer, and other wrilera of the period. Ynng. Ian], men;, 
dales, an], (all), cnnlrie, teeldea, belj, eet, bred, heven, canl, fel. ehooa, ded, maij, ny, 
hen!!, onm, neelber. 

Qun^— Were these words chanfted (For llie worse), bj tiaj responaibla aathoiity, or on 
Bome prinotple, or were Ibey changed by mere caprice or accident P If lie lattsr, isUiBreany 
reason why weahonJdnoc return * by common consent' to the good old aralllnv. and ohaaipa 
other worOB also for the better, ood w est a oonalitent system ? 
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tu open tu me the wurldz ov imajinaislion and tbe wurkingz ov 
the huemaa hart ; and Franklin tn enrich me with hiz practical 
wizdom, I shal not pien for wont ov intelectaal compaDionship, 
and I may becom a cultivated man^ tho ecscluded from whot iz 
caald the beat sosiety in the plais wher I liv. 

I noe how hard it iz tn sum men, eapeshialy tn tboez hoc spend 
much tiem in mannal laibor tu fix atenshon on books. Let them 
striev tu overcum the dificnlty by choozing subjects of deep in- 
terest, or by reeding in company with thoez hoom tliay luv. 
Nothing can snply the plais ov books. Thay ar cheering oi- 
soothing companions in solitued, ilnes, and aflicshon. The welth 
of both continents wwd not compenaat for the good thay impart. 
Let every man, if posihet, gather anm good books under hiz roof, 
and obtain acses for himself and family tu sum soshal liebrary. 
Anlmost eny lugzury shitd be sacrifiezd tn this. 

Wun ov the very interesting feetuerz ov our tiemz iz the multi- 
plicaiBhon ov books and ther distribueshon throo aul condishonz 
ov aosiety. At a smaol ecspena, a man can now pozes himself ov 
the most preabus trezurz ov English literatner. Books, wans 
confiend tu a fue by ther costlines, ar now acsesibel tn the mnl- 
titued ; and in this way a chainj ov habits iz going on in aosiety 
hiely faivorabel tu the cultuer ov the peepel, insted of depending 
on cazhual rwrnor and loos converaaishon for most of ther nolej 
ov that ; insted of forming ther jujments in crowdz, and reseeving 
ther cheef ecsietment from the voiz of naiborz, men ar now lem- 
ing tu study and reflect aloen — tu folo out subjects continuously — 
tu determin for themselvez whot shal engaij ther miendz ; and tu 
caul tu ther aid tho nolej, orijinal vnez, and reezoningz ov men ov 
aul contriez and aijez. And the rezulta must be a deliberatnes 
and independens ov jujment, and a (ftorones and ecstent ov infor- 
maishon unoen in former tiemz. The difuezhon ov tbeez sielent 
teecherz, books, throo the hoel comunity iz tu wnrk graiter efects 
than artilery, mashinery, and lejislaishon. Its peeafol aijensy iz 
tn superseed stormy revolueshonz. The cultuer which it iz tu 
spred, whielat an unspeekabel good to the individual iz anlso tu 
becum the stability ov naishonz. 



Spelling of the Old Authobs. 

To many persons the fact that the identical forms of speUing 
recommended to be adopted now, were, in many cases, in use by 
our beat old authors, will carry some weight. Taken alone, this 
argument would not be conclusive ; but it may be taken for what 
it is worth, and for this purpose the following are given : 



FBOH CRAVCBB'B PiMLOaUB TO "CANTEBBUai TAI.BB." 

Gon, redy, wel, erly, ther, fill, Crist, bord, aorerein, hors, litd, 
brest, gesB, plesant, ded^ preest, shal, gost, non, hoDB, berd, 
tonge, det-te, frend, lenj, delite, mesure, doute, pees, gise, voia, 
gide, ernest, coain, beeat, parlemeot, bed, til, gilt, herd, greve, 
relere, agast, flore. 

WiCLif'B Qostn. or St. Hatthbt. 

Eeat, whei-, biay, cuntree, herd, deth, dred, dens, erth, boas, 
bevon, som, jeeld, leeve, don, sinagogea, bild, heer (bear), 
litel, agast, feers-e, blasfeme, lem-e, pees, frend, feend, beltb, 
feeld, leest, dout, fantum (pbantom), cleer, det-te, leev-e, yung, 
erly, beest, beleve, feeat, cum, tbeef, gilty, aepnlcre. 

Ttkdai.b'b Ooipel op St. Litsb. 

Frute, tborow (tbroogh), coain, tong, ny, GEoat, leftenant, beven, 
feeat, jorney, hy, brused, sinagog, bilt, won (one), flud-de, det-te, 
bevy, frend, dum (dumb), wer, bild, aulter (altar), litel, sinagogea, 
dose, eeat, cbefe, geata, byer, byeat, dettera, ded, breat, by (buy), 
bes^e, faul (fall), tresury, gest (gueat), moovetb, erly, bony, 
pece (piece). 

The Avthoribbd Tibsion, 1611. 

Beleever, yeer, neer-e sboo-e, tary, scarae, yong, iland, ile, 
theevea, mooved, shal, wil, sory, trueth, therfore, manor, til, 
clenaed, traely, receit, peny, tbrise, vail-e, yeeld. 

SpmaiB's Fahie Qukkn, Canto 1. 

Hart (heart), breat, spred, dred, corage, feenda, hil, wel, bed, 

gard, steltb, spred, bona, snpt, welth, neibora, by, greeved, sover- 

aine, fild, ertb, frend, dred, lim (limb), vew (view), forrein, red 

(read,) weeld, tbred, forst (forced), yeeld. 

Shakbpebe Edition, 1623. 

Tnch, proroged, neece, yeeld, beleeve, breat, tbred, lima, bart 
(heart), ake, breth, peecea, aimpathy, receit, counterfaita, wens- 
day, doo, tel, ela, greefe, releeve, ahoo, cheef, feend, frend, gon, 
mooved, sate, wher, bony, cosin, sent (scent), breef-e, doo, spred, 
tild, dore, wil. 

Milton's Abbopaqiticj., 1614. 

Parlament, hautinease, usurpt, privat, pretens, traind, senat, 
don, punishc, coars, palat, formost, ript, beleeve, sattle (subtle), 
faatasm, foreine, survay, tolerat, dasbt, lerning, wora, breat, neer, 
peece (piece), infinit, dore, iland. 
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Ttndilb's Spillino, 1634. 

Parabh of the Prodigal Son, Lake XV., 11, 32. 

11. — And he aayd: A certayne man had two aonnea, 

12, — And the yonger of them aayd to-hia father; Father, geve 
me my parte ov the goodes that to me belongeth. And he de- 
rided unto them hia aubstaunce. 

13. — And not longe after, the yonger aonne gaddered all that 
he bad to gedder, and toke hia jorney into a farre countre, and 
there he waated his goodes with royetoua lyvinge. 

14. — And when he had spent all that he had, ther rose a greute 
derth thorow out that same londe, and he began to lacke. 

15. — And he went and clave to a citeayn of that same countre, 
which aent him to hia felde, to kepe hia swyne. 

16. — And he wold fayne have filled hia bely with the coddea 
that the awyne ate ; and noo man gave him. 

17. — Then he came to himself and aayd, How many heyred 
servauntea at my father's have breed ynough, and I dye for 
hong^r. 

18, — I will aryee, and goo to my father, and say unto him: 
Father, I have ainned against heven and before the, 

19. — And am no more worthy to be called thy sonne, make me 
as one of thy heyred servaantes, 

20. — And he arose, and went to his father. And when he waa 
yett a greate way of, his father aaw him, and had compaaaion, and 
ran and fell on his necke, and kysaed him. 

21. — And the aonne aayd unto him: Father, I have synned 
agaynst heven, and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to bo 
called thy aonne. 

22.— But hia fether aayd to his servauntea : Bring forth that 
beat garment, and put it on him ; and put a rynge on hia honde, 
and shewea on hie fete. 

28. — And bring bidder that fatted canlle, and kill him, and 
let us eate and be mery, 

24. — For this my sonne waa deed, and is alive agayne ; he 
was loste, and now is founde. . And they began to make goode 
cbeare. 

25, — The elder brother waa in the felde : and when he cam 
and drew nye to the house, he herde minstrelcy and daunsynge, 

26. — And called one of his Other's servauntea, and axed what 
thooae things meante. 
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27. — And he aayd unto him : Thy brother is come, and thy 
father had killed the fatted caulf, becaose he hath receaved him 
safe and sounde. 

28. — And he was angry, and wolde not goo in. Then came 
his &ther out and entreated him. 

29. — He answered and aayd to his father: Loo these many 
yeares hare I done the service, nether brake at eny time thy com- 
maundment, and yet garest thon me never so much as a kyd to 
make raery with my lovers. 

30. — But as sone as this thy sonne was come, which had de- 
voured thy goodea with harloottes, thou haste for his pleasure 
killed the fatted canlfe. 

31. — And he sayd unto him: Sonne, thou wast ever with me, 
and all that I have is thine ; 

32. — It was mete that we shulde make mery and be glad ; for 
this thy brother was deed, and is alive E^yne; and was lost, 
and ia foande. 



The Lobd's Pbayek in tahious Vsbsiom ov the Biblb, 
FBou Baqsteb'b Hezafla. 



Oure Fadir that art in heuenes, halowid be thi name, thi kyng- 
dom come to, be thi wille done in erthe as in heuene, geue to us 
this day oure breed, ouir other substaunce; forgone to na onr 
dettis as we forgeven to our dettouris ; lede ns not into temta- 
cionn, but delyuer us from yuel. Amen. 

CuNHn, 1689. 
Oure Father which art in heauen, halowed be thy name. Let 
thy kingome come. Thy will be fulfilled, as well in erth as it is 
in heauen. Give ua this daye oure dayly bred. And forgeve us 
our dettes, as we forgere oure detters. And leade us not into 
temptation ; but delyuer us from euyll. For thyne is the kyng- 
dom and the power, and the glorye for euer. Amen. 

Tbk Avthoribkd Ykbsioh, 1611. 

Onr Father which art in heauen, hallowed be thy Name. Thy 

kiagdome come. Thy will be done, in earth, as it is in heauen. 

Qive us this day our dayly bread. And foi^ve ns our debts m 



we forgive onr debters. And leade us not into temptation, bat 
deliner as irom eoil ; for thine ia the kingdome, and the power, 
and tlie glory, for euer. Amen. 

The AUTHoiimii Texsion, :^63. 

Onr Father which art in heaven. Hallowed be Thy name. Thy 

kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. 

Give us this day onr daily bread. And forgive us our debts, as 

we forgive our debtors. And lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil; for Thine is the kingdom, the power and 
the glory, for ever. Amen. 



Our Father which art in heven, haloed be Thy naim, Thy king- 
dom cum. Thy wil be dan in erth, aa it iz in heven. Giv us this 
day our daily bred, and forgiv us our deta az we forgiv our 
detorz. And leed uz not intu temptaiahon, but deliver us from 
eevil : for Thieu iz the kingdom, and the pouer and the glory for 
ever. Amen. J 



We Snd that there has been a constant change going on in 
spelling from the earliest stages of onr language — some for the 
better, many for the worse — and all upon no system and by no 
authority. 

men Iha jbllowing words, which are altered from Che cnnenC BpeUlng, are to be 
met with In the »pfllllii(r giyea in one or other of the preyfoue versiona— fienen, haloed, erth. 

The Lord's Trftjer conlains 66 words. In the nboye, 41 words are unchanged and SB — or a 
iuHtances is a return to the orif^al apellinjf. 
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HISTORICAL SPELLING; 

OE, 

THE ETYMOLOGICAL OBJECTIONS. 

This objectioQ has been eo effectually dealt with b; eminent 
philologists that it ia scarcely necessaiy to dwell upon it at any 
length here. 

This objection is baaed npon a view of language and the 
object of alphabetic writing, which is radically erroneous. 

What ia the object, the intention, of alphabetic writing ? If it 
is not to expiess by letters the sounds of words, then what is 
the object? When the ancient Greeks and Romans wrote down 
their languages, were the characters used intended to represent, 
as far as that could be done, the speech of the people using the 
characters? What other meaning can be given to the difference 
between Attic and Doric in the Greek dialects? Was the writ- 
ten language of Shakespere intended to show the pronunciation 
of the time? Do missionaries in writing down a language for 
the first time aim at making the written language a photograph 
so to speak of the spoken language? 

The H18TOB10 Objection. 

In any inquiry into the question of an improved mode of 
spelling, the etymologist should have an opportunity of stating 
his objections. 

If there is any force in these objections the etymologists 
ought to be able to answer such questions as the following : — 
What is meant by showing the derivation of words by their 
spelling? Does it mean that the words borrowed from one 
language into another are to be preserved ipsissima litera ? We 
have Jocus, appendix and a few more in precisely the same form 
as in Latin ; but what of alms, surgeon, etc. ? What about the 
etymological relation of kine to caw ? Has the linguist any 
difficulty in tracing the relation between them, though they have 
not a single letter in common ? Why should we have & p ia 
receipt and not deceit and conceit? What is the etymological 
value of the i in any of these words, seeing it is not fonnd in 
their originals, whether we seek for them in Old English, 
French or Latin? Let us take an example irom a class of 



vords from the French in ou, a very common combination in 
that language. In the passage of these words into English 
we have almost every possible permatation of spelling and 
pronunciation : — 

I. — In soup, tour, we have both the French spelling and 
pronunciation retained. If this' were carried oat con- 
sistently in all words of the class it would be all 
plain sailing, but 
11. — In journal, couple, we have the French spelling, but 

the sound of om = u short ; 
III. — In poultry, court, we hate the same spelling, but the 

sound of OM = long; 
IV. — In prove, move, French prouver, mouvoir, we have 
the strange paradox of retaining the French sound, but 
adopting a mode of spelling for this sound that is 
neither English, French or Latin ; 
V. — From soucerain, gouvemer, couvrir, we have dropt the 
wrong letter in Anglicising these words, for instead of 
suTren, guvem, we have sovereign, govern, cover. 
Mark the interloper g. 
VI. — In nurse, gullet, cutlass from nourrice, goulet, coutelas, 
we have followed common sense, by changing the 
French spelling to represent the English shortened 
sound of these words. 
Vn. — In sloop, poop, troop, we have done the ' next best 
tbiDg, i.e., indicated the French pronunciation by Eng- 
lish way of spelling. 
Here then we have all the permutations possible with one 
class of words, in the transmission from one language to another. 
"VViil any etymologist pretend that there is any rule, method or 
system observed in the princess ? To do so would be to expose 
himself to the just ridicule of schoolboys. 

This question has been so effectually dealt with by able hands 
that it is unnecessary to pursue it further here. 
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APPENDIX. 

"HOW SHALL WE SPELL?" 
By Professor Whitket, of Yale College, Ukited States. 

Wbile this pamphlet was in tKe press, an essay with the above 
title has been pnblished in Professor Whitney's Linguistic Studies. 
From the last accounts from America, it appears that Professor 
Whitney, with Professors TrambuU, Child, March, and Haldeman, 
have been appointed a committee by a meeting of American 
philologers to consider the question of Spelling Eeform. 

The following extracts from Professor Whitney's essay will be 
inteiesting : — 

Introduction, 

"How our English words shall be spelt is a matter concerning 
which the great mass of those to whom the labguage is native 
appear to have pretty fully made up their minds. They intend 
to tolerate no change in the present orthography. Those who 
put forth proposals for its alteration, whether in certain words 
and classes of words only, or upon a wider scale, are set down 
and laughed at without mercy. 

"No one, we presume, will be found to question that one very 
important reason why we cleave to our present modes of spelling 
is the simple fact that they are ours. We have learned them 
by dint of dilligent study, if not of painful effort ; we are used 
to them ; our spoken words in any other garb would look to ns 
strange and quaint, or even ridiculous. To give them up would 
imply a revolution — such an overthrow of a grand institution, 
firmly rooted in the usages and predilections of a wide com- 
munity, as no race or generation has ever yet been willing i.o 
permit, save under the pressure of some great and profoundly 
felt necessity. And we acknowledge no such necessity ; far 
from this, we think we see a variety of reasons why our fuvorile 
institution is preferable to any that could be put in iti place. 
Precisely here, however, we ought to feel most distrustful of the 
ground we stand upon. It is so easy to overvalue, or even 
wholly to misinterpret, reasons apparently favoring conclusions 
which we are already determined to reach. Let us, tlien, enter 
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intq a sumntar; examinatioa of the alleged adTantages of out 
present English orthography, for the purpose of determining 
both what is their actual worth, and how far we rely apon them 
in our defence of the institution. 

Supposed Advantaqes op the Present Spelldio. 

I. — It distinguishes words •pronounced alike, but of different 
meaning. 

First to he noticed among the advantages referred to is the 
convenient discrimination to the eye of homonyms, or words 
which are pronounced alike, but have a difiereut origin ' 
and meaning. A fanuliar exanlple is afforded us in the written 
distinction of meet, meat, and mete; and another, that of to, 
too, and Ueo; such triplets, as OTeryone knows, are not very 
rare in our language, and couples of the same sort are to be 
counted by scores. Now, we have to observe that any credit 
which is given to our written language in this particular must 
be taken away from our spoken language. We gain nothing by 
writing the uttered syllables meet and too in a variety of ways, 
unless, vrhen uttered they are of ambiguous meaning. If our 
minds are for even the briefest moment puzzled by such ex- 
pressions as "he goes to Boston," "he goes two miles," "he . 
goes too far," not knowing which too is meant in either case, 
then it is worth while to avoid a like difficulty in our reading 
by spelling the word differently. But who will consent to make 
so damaging an admission? There is a language in the world, 
the Chinese, where the words are so few, and their meanings so 
many, that orthographic differences are brought in as an im- 
portant aid to comprehension, and the writing follows upon a, 
grand scale, not the utterance alone, but the signification also. 
Thus, there are more than eleven hundred ways of writing the 
word e, and other words count their representatives by hundreds, 
by scores, or by tens. A host of devices have to be resorted 
to there in spoken speech to get rid of ambiguities which are 
wholly avoided in written. Our English, however, is not afflicted 
vrith such poverty of expression as to be brought to this strait. 
We have also three different founds—found from Jind, found 
meaning "establish," and found meaning "oast, mould," — 
between which, we venture to say, no soul ever thought of 
m£ddng a con&sion, though they are all spelt with the same 
letters. Is there any one who cannot tell, by the ear or by the 
eye, when cleave means "stick together," and when it means 
"part asunder?" Who ever finds any more difficulty in se- 
parating bear (bruin), ti-om bear (carry), than in separating 



either of these from bare (naked)? Of how infiniteHimal ralae, 

then, is the Chinese principle, as introdaced into English usage. 
We may blot out every vestifje of it from our vocabulary 
to-moiTow, and it will never be missed ; the written langoaga 
will atill continue to be as good as the spoken ; and if anyone 
is not content with that, let him migrate and learn another 
tongue. If the principle is to be kept and made much of, let 
as agree to give it a more consistent application — let na not 
Bpell alike words ao different in history and use as the three 
Joutids; when the same vocable diverges into meanings widely 
dissimilaT, let us vary its spelling a litUe to match, not writing 
'in the same way, "she became ill," and "her dress became 
her," nor letting the' lawyer and ttie lover go to court in the 
same orthographic fashion — yet more, when there has been a 
divergence of pronnnciation as well, as when a miv/ute portion 
of time has become a minute. Let tts separate he read from 
he reads, as we have separated he led from he leads ; above 
all, let as not confound together in spelling words distinct 
in every respect — derivation, sense, and utterance — like the verb 
lead, and the metal lead, 

H. — It preserves the History or Derivation of Words. 

We have only room for just one sentence from the admirable 
remarks on this subject, which is in the form of a question : — 

" Do the writers whom we have quoted imagine that, the 
moment we adopt a new mode of spelling, all the literature 
■written io the old is to pass in a twinkling out of exutence 
and out of memory ?" 

Objbctiohs to the Fresekt OBTHoaaiPHr. 

/, — It violates the true ideal of Alphabetic Writing. 

(The Spelling la this Bxtnwt is given b; sound, eecording to the tulee, pp. W-BO.) 

"English ortAografy vieolata the true iedeal ov the relaishon ot 
riten langwaij tu spoeken, and ov an alfabetio moed ov rieting. Ta 
tboez boo hav never lookt intu the subject, it may seem that a fonetio 
speling, giving wnn sien ta every eound and wun sound tu every aien, 
' i% a rued and simpel deviea, which an enliefend injennity miet wel ennf 
be tempted tu enrich and adorn by mixing it with elements of hier 
significana. But the stnedent ov langwaij noez that the cain iz far 
ntherwiez; that an alfabet in the fienal rezult ov senturiez, eeven 
aijez, ov educaishon and practia in the ues ov riten caracterz. 
Az a historical fact, rieting began, not with representing spoeken 
langwaij, but with trying tn doo over again vrhot langwaij doe — tn 
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put ocnrensez and iedeaz directly befoer the miend by intolijibel 
fiimbolz. Only laiter, and by an indirect proses, wer men brot tm see 
that, having' anlredy prodnest wuu eistem ov meenz, naimly, wnrdz for 
bodying forth thot and nolej, it wok needles ta deviez annth^r ftnd 
independent wnn for the aaim pnrpps ; that ther riten tung miofc best 
andertaiit simply tn plaia befoer the ie [eye] ther spoeken tnng. The 
grait step tord the perfeeahon ot rieting woz taiken when it w z fwly 
subordinated tu speech, and maid tn represent the naimz of thingz 
lusted OT thia^z themselvz. But eeven this brot it ont of the pnerly 
pictorial inta a bieroglific staij, wher it long continned, awkwai-d and 
anmanajabel; and another difienlt and protracted proses t7 de- 
velopment woz nesesary, in order tn impart tn it a fonetic caracter, ao 
tiiat it shud signify wnrdz do longer by simpel indiriaibel simbola, but ' 
by caracterz representing sonndz. Our best illnatraishon ov the hoel 
history iz furnisht in the Ejiptian monuments, wher ire see sicoz or 
every kiend — pnerly didactic piotuerz, fignrz ov objecta represanting 
thoez objects tbemselvz, nther fignrz standing for the nainiz ov the 
objects tbay depict, ntherz for sum part, az the consonants ov thoez 
aaimz, ntherz, fienaly, az singel leterz for the inishal aonnd ov ther 
naimz — aul mingeld together and eschainjing with wnn annther, 
maiking up a aistem ov rieting not les inconsistent than the English, 
and infiinitly raoer intricat and tmbelsom. The Ejiptianz wer too 
oonservativ tn seez upon the wnn practicaly valnabel prinsipel which 
ther sistem containd, and tu cary it ont consistently, casting asied its 
inberilied incumbransez. But whot tbay cud not doo woz within the 
poner 07 anuther peepel. Every wun noez that our oen alfahet goez 
bak, throo the Latin and Crreek, tn the Feniahian ; and it iz at leest 
eiaeedingly probabel, tho far from admiting ov demonstrnishon, that 
the Fenishians lemt tu riet ov the Ejiptianz. Eether ov the Ejiptian 
or ov snm nther analogus biato^ ov alfabetic development the 
Fenishians inherited the rezults, and thei- alfahet woz a simpel skeem 
ov twenty-too caracterz, the naimz ov which [alepk, 'ball,' beth, 'honse,' 
etc.; whence the Greek alpha, beta, etc.) began respectivly with the 
sound which eech represented. Yet thia aistem, whiel it discarded 
everyifeing but the pnerly fonetic part ov the Ejiptian, woz no compleet 
fonetic alf abet; it roet the consonants aloen, leeving the vonelz tn be 
auplied by the reeder. It reseevd its iu\ perfeoshon only upon pasing 
intn the keeping ov the Greeks; thay converted snm ov its anperfluns 
caracterz intu vonel-sienz, aded ntherz, and prodnest at last an in- 
stramentality which cud and did set faithfuly befoer the aict the hoel 
structuer ov spoeken speech. Amung aul the alfabets ov the wnrld, 
ainsbent and modern, ther ar f ne, ezsepting the Greek and its derivativz, 
which hav ataind thia compleetnes — tu which ther dnz not cleev snm 
taint ov a pictorial or a ailabic caracter." 

"The Latin alfahet, taiben from the Greek, fuly acsepted and carted 
out the fonetic prinsipel, rejecting sum ov the Greek sienz and deviezing 
nne, so az tn maik an adaptaisbon ov its moedz ov rieting tu its moedz 
ov nterans. Nor hav its desendunts, in ther turn, ment tu doo 
ntherwiez. Bnt it ii very difionlt tu maintain the prinsipel in perfect 
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pneri^, becanz the spoeken formz ov wurdz chainj moer insidinBly 
ttau me riten ; aul tnngz which hav had a long riten history hav 
becam moer or les ' historic ' in ther speling, chainj ov oriAografy 
lagiog ever behiend the heelz of chain] of pronnnBiaehoii. And 
pecneliarty unfavorabel Bircnmstanaez, which in no amaal part can be 
distinctly pointed out, hav enferd tn gro np a graiter disoordaDB 
between the riten and the spoeken speech amnng ns than in eay utheF 
comnenity ov equal enlietenment. This iz the hoel truth; and eny 
atempfc to maik it apeer atherwiez aaivorz only ov the wizdom ov the 
noeted fox hoo lost hia bmsh in a trap, and wonted tu perswaid himself 
and the wnrld that the curtailment woz a benefit and a decoraishon. 
Every departner from the niel that rieting iz the handmaid ov speech 
iz a derelicshon ov prinsipel, and an abandonment ov advantaijez which 
seemd tn hav been long ago ashnerd tu us by the protracted laibors ov 
meny jeneraishona of the most gifted rasez noen tn history. The hand- 
maid haz no riet ta set np tu be 'wiezer and beter than her mistres in a 
singel particular. That the riten wnrd in eny cais deviaits from tbe 
spoeken iz a fanlt, which may indeed admit ov paliaishou even 
amoanting ta eKcnez, but which it iz an ofena against aul true 
sie-ens and Bound sens tu extol az a merit." 

The whole of this excellent paper is well ve orthy of perusal. 
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